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Some weeks since, we read the noble bard’s Doge of 
Venice, but were not sufficiently excited by ii to write a 
review. Ithas undoubtedly great merits, but there is too 
much of formal,sometimes cold dialogue, and the whole is 
not strongly marked by the characteristic originality and 
force of this wonderful writer. The Prophecy of Dante we 
think much better, and have been far more excited by it. 
We doubt whether we shall not be in the migority in this o- 
pinion, for we have found the preference given to the Doge, 
both in colloquial criticism and in some of the oracles from 
the press. We are however decidedly in favour of the Pro- 
phecy, and even declare our delight in the ferza_rima, not- 
withstanding the charges which we have heard made against 
its heaviness and stifiness. The work bears repeated study, 
and unfolds new beauties, and staris new trains of feeling, 
as itis perseveringly scanned. We are always gratified to 
get a book where the thoughts are not all onthe surface; 
where there is an under tone of meaning to reward a se- 
cond, a third, a fourth, a continued perusal; where there is 
nothing ambiguous when properly studied, but much that 
demands our search and close attention. Pedantic and ar- 
tificial people attempt to Jaugh down the poetry of the Natu- 
ral School as obscure, careless, mean, prosaic, mawkish, 
and flat. The qualities however, denoted by these terms, 
are chiefly inthe minds and hearts of such readers, and not 
in the poets whom they censure. Real feeling and philan- 
throphy are, to a great extent, denounced by the mechani- 
cal critics as nothing but sentimeatality and heresy, and as 
deserving the reprobation of all orthodox men of taste, not 
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Pope, but because genuine passion wall never speak in the 
prescribed language of the creeds‘of purists and bigots. 
We are very far from casting any slur upen the old poets, 
but we insist upon doing equal justice to the new. We ab- 
hor the fanaticism that fixes itself exclusively upon-either the 
ancients or the moderns,and that can relish no beauties but 


those of the one set or of the other. The full resounding - 


line of Dryden we like, but we like also the variety and ac- 
tivity of Scott, the Juxuriance and splendor of Moore, the 
simplicity and sentiment of Hunt, and the deep tone-of ori- 
ginal and strong feeling in Byron. We have, and we may 
as well acknowledge it, a great contempt, mingled with no 
small share of pity, for those gentlemen in society who can 
find no poetry in England since the time of Fope,or, at most, 
of Cowper. We have very little more regard for those clas- 
sical mules, Whose sympathies can never be awakened by 
any thing modern, and who admire only when the names of 
Homer, and Pindar, and Sophocles, and Euripides, and 
Virgil, and Horace, are mentioned. 

In the Prophecy of Dante, Byron has made an effort in a 
new measure, and tells us that he considers these four can- 
tos, as a metrical experiment. ‘The measure he calls the 
_terza rima, the same in which Dante wrote his Divina Com- 
media. Three lines rhyive alternately, 1, e, with one line 
of another set of rhymes interposed between the rhyming 
lines of each set reciprocally. We own that we are highly 
pleased with the measure, especially for the strain and sen- 
timent of prophecy. <A quick and lively movement would 
not be consistent with the character of Dante’s muse, and 
would not accord with the solemn and melancholy associa- 
tions which we always give to his name, his life, and his 
works. Byron has so steeped himself in the learning, the 
antiquities, the magnificence, the inspiration, the grandeur, 
of Greece and Rome, as they once were, that whenever he 
enters upon cither of these themes he instantly assumes the 
port and the tones becoming the characters and the times 
thus presented to our imagination. The period of Dante, 
though later, and comparatively modern, has a similar, but 
yet more hallowed association, an association deriving a pe- 
culiarity of interest and awe from the pervading influence 
of Christiauity in his great work, and from the sorrows of 
his life, as well as the fidelity of his devotion to the ascend- 
ed spirit of his beloved and adored Beatrice. Whatever 
may be the actual habits of Byron in regard to his morals. 
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there can be no doubt that he-has high and holy:emotions. 
No man can express what he does not conceive. He may. 
be irregular and censurable in his condict, and yet have 
the noblest thoughts. His eriminality is in this way increas- 
ed, and sosaust be his punishment. 

We turn our attention to the Prophecy in particular. The- 
Dedication is*eminently happy. 


“Lapy! if for the caid and cloudy clime 
Where I was born, but where I would not die,,. 
Ofthe great Poet-Sire of Italy 

I dare to build the imitative rhyme, 

Harsh Runic copy of the South’s sublime, 
Tuov art.the.cavse; and howsoever | 
Fall short of his immortal harmony, 

Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime. 
Thou, in the pride of Beauty and of-Youth,. 
Spak’st; and for thee tospeak and be obey’d 


Are one; but.only in the sunny South > 
Such sounds are utter’d, and such charms.display’d, 


So sweet a language from so fair a mouth— 
Ah! to what effort would it not persuade?” 


We confess that we are not much pleased: with. Byron’s 
constant attacks upon England: We were amused at first, 
and were willing to allow hima degree of good’reason for 
his dislike. But the perpetual flings of his muse against 
his native land offend us, and we are forced to infer a bad 
temper on his part. It is never a good indication of charac- 
ter in any individual to hate his native country. Byron 
shuns Englishmen and libels Mngland in an unprecedented 
manner, and greatly to: his own.dishonour. We have no 

artiality for many of the features of John Bull, and we are 
particularly disgusted with much of his ill timed: naticnality 
when he-is‘abroad. But we can never be reconciled to the 
child who treats-even a surly parént in the same way that a. 
stranger may. 

As it regards the “sunny South,” we are delighted with it 
in poetry, but not in fact. Anorthern climate has decid- 
edly the preference, on a great majority of accounts.. It is 
more favourable to study,to intellectual vigour, to efficiency 
of character, to health, to the arts, to festivity, and even to 
imagination and poetry. mm 

The Prophecy of Dante is perfectly simple in its plan. It 
is intended to give a brief history of his feelings, and the 
author’s opinions concerning the principal men of genius 
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in Italy. The part already presented to the public, intro- 
duces Ariosto, Tasso, Michael Angelo, and Petrarch. The 
most remarkable circumstances in Dante’s life are attended 
to,and facts are followed throughout. Gemma was his 
wife, but Beatrice the object of his love and adoration. The 
wife was measurably a Xantippe, and gave no happiness to 
her husband. The mistress was accomplished and beauti- 
ful, died early, and was always afterward the ideal perfec- 
tion of the poet’s fancy. His Paradise was incomplete with- 
out her. The elevation and strength of this attachment had 
no small influence in making Dante the interesting poet 
that he proved to be. 


“Oh Beatrice! whose sweet limbs the sod 

So long hath prest, and the cold marble stone, 
Thou sole pure seraph of my eartiest love, 
Love so ineflable, and so alone, 

That nought on earth could more my bezom move, 
And meeting thee in heaven was but to meet 
That without which my soul, like the arkless dove, 

Had wander’d still in search of, nor her feet 
Relieved her wing till found; without thy light 
My Paradise had still been incomplete. 

Since my tenth sun gave summer to my sight 
Thou wert my life, the essence of my thought, 
Loved cre I knew the name of love, and bnght 

Still in these dim old eyes, now overwrought 
With the world’s war, and years,and banishment, 


And tears for thee, by other woes untaught.” (pp,11, 12.) 


The charm of society is to be found among lovely and 
accomplished females. The man,who has no taste for this 
mode of employing his affections, must necessarily be coarse 
and unamiable. He may be successful in a profession or 
in business, but he wants the porfection of the soul. 

“Man wrongs, and Time avenges” (p. 13,) is a truth 
finely told, and offers itself to the reader attended with no 
small consolation. ‘‘@onquerors, and virtue’s other foes’ 
(p,13,is a neat article of satire,and is too often just. “Loves 
her, loves her, even in her ire? in reference to his coun- 
ny, is genuine patriotism. The following is admirably 
said: 


“Though, like old Marius from Minturnz’s marsh 
And Carthage ruins, my lone breast may burn 

At times with evil feelings hot and harsh, 
And sometimes the last pangs of a vile foe 
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Writhe in a dream before me, and o’erarch 
My brow with hopes of triumph,—let them go! 
Such are the last infirmities of those 
Who long have suffer’d more than mortal woe, 
And yet bemg mortal still, have no repose 
But on the pillow of Revenge—Revenge, 
Who sleeps to dream of blood, and waking glows 
With the oft-baffled, slakeless thirst of change, 
When we shali mount again, and they that trod 
Be trampled on, while Death and Ate range 
O’er humbled heads and sever’d necks——Great God! 
Take these thoughts from me—to thy hands I yield 
My many wrongs, and thine almighty rod 
Will fall on those who smote me,—be my shield! 
As thou hast been in peril, and in pain, 
In turbulent cities, and the tented field— 
In toil, and many troubles borne in vain 
For Florence.” (pp, 15, 16.) 





Feelings were never better expressed than in the extract, 
which we now transcribe. 


“To die 
Is nothing; but to wither thus—to tame 

My mind down from its own infinity— 
To livein narrow ways with little men, 
A common sight to every common cye, 

A wanderer, while even wolves can find a den, 
Ripp’d from all kindred, from all home, all things 
That make communion sweet, and soften pain— 

To feel me in the solitude of kings 
Without the power that makes them bear a crowp— 
To envy every dove his nest and wings 

Which waft him where the Apennine looks down 
On Arno, till he perches, it may be, 

Within my all inexorable town, 

Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she, 

Their mother, the cold partner who hath brought 
Destruction for a dowry—this to see 

Aud feel, and know without repair, hath taught 

A bitter lesson; but it leaves me free: 
I have not vilely found, nor basely sought, 
They made an Exile—not a slave of me. (pp, 17, 18.) 


The Italian language receives a description equal to the 
subject, and the country itself is inimitably portrayed. 


“But I will make another tongue arise 
As lofty and more sweet, in which exprest 
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Tne hero’s ardour, or the lover’s sighs, 

Shall find alike such sounds for every theme 

That every word, as brilliant as thy skies, 
Shall realize a poet’s proudest dream, 

And make thee Europe’s nightingale of song; 

So that all present speech to thine shall seem 
The note of meaner birds, and every tongue 

Confess its barbarism when compared with thine: 

This shalt thou owe to him thon didst so wrong, 
Thy Tuscan Bard, the banish’d Ghibelline. 

Woe! woe! the veil of coming centuries 

Ts rent,—a thousand years which yet supine 
Lie like ‘the ocean waves ere winds arise, 

Heaving in dark and sullen undulation, 

Float from eternity into these ey ess 
The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep their station. 

The unborn earthquake yet isin the womb, 

The bloody chaos yet expects creation, 
But all things are disposing for thy motu 

T he elements await but for the word, 

“Let there be darkness!” and thou grow’st a tomb! 

Yes! thou, so béautiful, shalt fee! the sword, 

Thou, Italy! so fair that Paradise, 

Revived in thee, blooms forth to man restored: 
4h! must the sons of Adam lose it twice? 

Thou, Italy‘ whose ever golden fields, 

Plough’d 1 by the sunbeams solely, would suffice 
For the world’s s granary; thou, whose sky heaven gilds 

With brighter stars, and robes with deeper blue; 

Thou, in whose pleasant places Summer builds 
Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew, 

And form’d the Eternal City’s ornaments 

From spoils of kings whom freemen overthrew; 
Birthplace of heroes, sanctuary of saints, 

Where earthly first, then heavenly glory made 

Her home; thou, all which fondest fancy paints, 
And finds her prior vision but portray’d 

In feeble colours, when the eye—trom the Alp 

Of horrid snow, and rock, and shaggy shade 
Of desert-loving pine, whose emerald scalp 

Nods to the storm—dilates and dotes o’er thee, 

And wistfully implores, as ’twere, for help 
To see thy sunny fields, my Haly, 

Nearer and nearer yet, and dearer still 

The more aprroach’d, and dearest were they free, 
Thou—Thov must wither to each tyrant’s will.” (pp,20-22.) 


“As poora thing as e’er was spawn’d to reign” (p, 33,) 
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refers to Alphonzo, duke of Ferrara, brother of Eleonora, 
whom Tasso loved so much that he embraced her in a pub- 
lic assembly. 

We now give Byron’s true and striking account of what 
eonstitutes poetry. 


“Many are poets, who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best, 
They felt, and lov’d, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings: ‘They compress’d 
The god within them, and rejoin’d the stars 
Unlaurell’d uponearth, but far more blest 
Than those who are degraded by the jars 
Of passion, and their fralties link’d to fame, 
Conquerors of high renown, but full of scars.. 
Many are poets but without the name, 
For what is poesy but to create 
From overfeeling good or ill; and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate, 
And be the new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from heaven, and then, too late, 
Vinding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who, having lavish’d his high gift in vain, 
Lies chain’d to his lone rock by the sea shore? 
So be it: we can bear.—But thus all they, 
Whose intellect is an o’ermastering power 
Which still recoils from its encumbering clay 
O1 lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’er 
_ ‘The form which their creations may essay, 
wire bards; the kindled marble’s bust may wear 
More poesy upon its speaking brow 
Than aught less than the Ilomeric page may bear; 
One noble stroke with a whole life may glow, 
Or ceify the canvas till jt shine 
With beauty so surpassing all below, 
That they who kneel to idols so divine 
Break no commandment, for high heaven is there 
Transfused, transfigurated: and the line 
Of poesy, which peoples but the air 
With thought and beings of our thought reflected, 
Can do no more: then let the artist share 
The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 
faints o’er the labour unapproved—Alas! 
Despair and Genius are too oft connected.” (pp, 57-38.) 


“Art’s mistaken gratitude” (p, 40,) isa most happy and 
well applied phrase. 
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Dante (p, 42,) calls the “whole world his dungeon,” be- 
cause he codll not return to Florence. Exile seems to be 
the greatest of all punishments to a man of strong passions, 
and particularly of strong local and personal attachments. 
The manner, in which Byron has delineated this part of 
Dante’s experience, leads us to believe that much of his up- 
parent dislike of England and of her climate is. affected, 
and that he, in truth, yearns to be in her society and among 
his countrymen, at least occasionally, notwithstanding his 
sedulous avoidance of both. 

We cannot. take leave of this short, but beautiful and 
striking poem without expressing our gratitude to the au- 
thor for the peculiar pleasure thatit has’ given us, and we 
hope that the work will be continuedaccording to the plan 
and the promise. ‘The sentinients are of the purest and 
noblest kind, and are uniformly honourable to the writer. 
While his lordship furnishes us with such productions, we 
hope he will continue to print, disregarding the intimations 
of those who fear that he has exhausted his muse and lived 
down his genius. 


é —t re 


A Collection of some of the most interesting Narratives of Indian 
Warfare ia the West, containing an Account of the Adventures 
of Col. Daniet Boone, one of the first setilers of Kentucky, 
comprehending the most enportant eccurrences relative toils early 
history; also an account of the Manners and Customs of ihe 
Indians, their Traditions and Religious Sentiments, . their aoe 
or Civil Government, their Discipline and Meihod of War: 
tuhich if added an account of the Expeditions ef Generals “sth 
mER, Scott, WILKINSON, Sr. Cuain, and Wayne. The 
whole compiled from the best authorities, by Samugt L, Met- 
car. Lexington, 1821, Svo. pp. 270, 


As this is a new work published among ourselves, it may 
be expected that we should Say something of its character, 
and give an opinion of its claims to public. notice. It is,as it 
professes tobe, merely a compilat ion. It makes no preten- 
sions to or iginalit y; but is a praise-worthy effort to preserve 
from oblivion those important documents relative to the ear- 
ly history of Kentuck vy which w ere originally published in 
un ephemeral form, and which the lapse > of a few years has 
* Sie nearly destroyed. Ouv only regret is, that this ef- 
Fort has not been more extensive, that a larger and more 
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complete collection has not been made. The narratives 
here preserved are indeed among the most interesting and 
valuable, but there are still many others which ought not to 
be lost, and we hope the present enterprise will be suff. 
ciently patronized, to induce its projector or some other 
person equally well qualified,to collect those which remain. 
We confess we feel some anxiety on this subject. The dif- 
ficulties and dangers which attended the first settlement of 
this now delightful country: the fortitude and skill displayed 
by those enterprising spirits who first penetrated its track- 
less wilds: and their almost miraculous escapes from savage 
ferocity, constitute themes too interesting to their descen- 
dants to be lest through indifference, or tobe preserved in 
any otherthan the most authentic and unquestionable forms. 
We wish to see handed down to posterity the simple, unaf- 
fected narratives of those who witnessed the events they re- 
Jate, or who received their accounts directly from the prin- 
cipal actors themselves. The volume now before us is wor- 
thy of perusal and preservation by every Kentuckian. It 
contains the unadorned narrative of the enterprising, he- 
roic, and indefatigable Beonr, and those of many others 
who were his coadjutors or immediate successors. Such 
narratives are not merely valuable as furnishing materials 
to be interwoven with history. They should be preserved 
in their original simplicity, and with all their minuteness of 
detail. It is impossible for the historian, in condensing the 
mass of facts and documents which claim his attention, to 
preserve the true spirit of narratives like these. Their ani- 
mation is drminished, and much of their interest -lost, by 
the process they are compelled to undergo, of abridgment, 
verbal alteration, division, and chronological arrangement. 
These things are indeed necessary in order to connect them 
with the train ofevents, and to introduce their respective . 
arts, in proper order, in the course of a general narrative. 
Ve do not object to their being thus treated by the histo- 
rian. But we wish to see them preserved entire, and hand- 
ed down with veneration to posterity. We congratulate 
the public on the appearance of the present collection, and 
we look forward with confidence to the further prosecution 
of the enterprise, until all the fleeting documents, which are 
in danger of being lost, shall be collected and preserved for 


puccceding generations, 
. 49 
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Memoir upon the Negotiations between Spain and the United 
States of America, whichtled to the Treaty of 1819; with a 
Statistical Notice cf that country; accompanied with an appen- 
diz containing important Documents fer the betier illustration of 
the subject. By D. Luis De Onis, late Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary near that Republic, and present Ambassador fiom H. M. 
at the Court of Naples. Madrid, 1820. From the press of 
D. MM. De Burgos. Translated from the Spanish, with Notes, 
by ‘Torias Watkins. Washington, 1821. 


Although we have nota high pinion of this work, we 
are happy to see it. Don Onis is evidently not a man of 
distinguished talents,nor does he write like a great scholar, 
a great statesman, or a great philosopher. He makes many 
remarks however, and starts many trains of thought, which 
are valuable to the American student, and which may be 
used to no small profit in our reflections. He often libels 
us, and sometimes the slander is gross, but he mingles with 
this a good deal of intentional praise, and much that is un- 
intentional. Hetells us some disagreeable truths, which 
we ought toregard. We are no doubt vain and boastful, 
but we have as good a right to be so as any of the European 
nations. We are, in one sense of the word, avaricious, but 
our love of money is of the most natural and reasonable kind. 
We are not hoarders of treasure, but we pursue the acquisi- 
tion of property as the great mean of supplying our various 
wants. Weare industrious and enterprising; our public 
offices give but small salaries; and our men of talents can 
obtain much more reward for their etiorts in private life; 
and we have no privueged orders, no hereditary nobles, to 
inherit estates and be above the necessity of providing for 
their own support. It marks but a narrow and unphiloso- 
phical observer of society to confound the condition of our 
country, in regard to the pursuit of property, with the con- 
dition of the monarchies of Europe. We have no men who 
are placed above their fellows by the laws and institutions 
of the Jand. There is no aristocracy here but that which is 
made by difference of talents, merits, efforts, and means. 
We are obliged to maintain ourselves, and therefore may 
casuy appear to foreigners tobe more avaricious than we 
are. In Europe, there are large classes of people who are 
bornto affluence, who think not of property,who are educat- 
edfrom infancy in the pursuits of taste,sentiment, elegance, 
and accomplishment, and who give a tone to the colouring 
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of the whole mass of society. That, which some foreigners 
call avarice among us, is only necessary industry, prudence, 
and economy. Whenever a traveller or writer states our 
love of money, he should also state our circumstances and 
she utility of this feature in our character. 

Don Onis’s book is miscellaneous, not well divided, and 
the divisions are not uniformly announced. Some of the 
parts have titles, but many things are introduced into each 
which the title does not embrace. The work is chiefly sta- 
ustical, and contains no new information. It is compiled 
from authorities already before the public. There are many 
errors in it, and many sweeping conclusions. Contradic- 
tions are not wanting. Among his opinions he gives this, 
that the best population is inthe north, and that the fede- 
ralists are the most intelligent and respectable people of the 
country. On this subject, a difference of sentiment is to be 
expected. Whatever may have been true heretofore, the re- 
marks of the Spaniard are not applicable to the pelitical 
parties as now organized. Anew condition of the country 
is already produced, and the members of the old parties are 
s0 greatly mixed as not to retain their former relative claims. 

Don Onis has no hesitation whatever in predicting the dis- 
solution of the Union of these states. He seems to think 
the event inevitable. We trust that he will be proved to be 
as bad a prophet as he is a writer, and that his failure will 
be as total in the one case as itis in the other. . The inter- 
ests of all the parts of our country are too intimately blended 
to permit such an issue to become a portion of our future 
history. We have stood many severe trials, probably as se- 
vere as any that we shall hereafter experience. We have 
never yet.been near the verge of dissolution, although rhet- 
orical partizans have often decided otherwise. Our nation- 
al sovereignty is continually becoming more firmly settled, 
and is doing daily more obvious good to the confederacy. 
Habit and interest unite with elementary principles to in- 
sure our union. There is a good deal of jealousy in the 
minds of a few politicians towards the powers of the Su- 

reme Court of the United States, and some of the members 
of the Confederacy have attempted an opposition. But the 
opposition yields and must yield as causes are tried, and as 
the power of the nation is actually brought to bear upon the 
power of any single state. The several members balance. 
each other on this subject. During the war, Massachusetts 
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set up state sovereignty against the national on the subject 
of the militia, but Virginia condemned this, and would have 
fought with the nation against the refractory state. Now, 
Virginia sets up state sovereignty against the national in ref- 
erence to the powers of the Supreme Court, but Massachu- 
setis will oppose Virginia, as will nearly all the states. Ken- 
tucky made a law and gave an order to invade the vaults of 
a Branch of the Bank ofthe United States, but had too much 
good sense and patriotism to execute it. Qhio went on,and 
has involved berselfin a difficulty, from which she would no 
doubt be very glad to be delivered. The issue can be but of 
a given kind, and that isthe superiority of the whole toa 
twenty-fourth part. The states are not independent sover- 
eignties, but are subordinate to the nation asa whole. They 
have certain powers, and can make laws within certain lim- 
its, but are responsible for the consistency of their laws 
with the federal constitution, the acts of Congress, and the 
decisions of the federal court. All this isso far provided 
for in theory, and govs into operation so steadily in fact, 
that, although there 1s a good deal of diversity of opinion 
about it, and no smal! amount of speculative opposition, the 
result will be increased and established strength inthe whole, 
and a just subordination among the parts. 

As it regards Don Onis’s Memoir more particularly, it is 
divided in the following manner: 

The first part contains a general view of the United States, 
its policy, the writer’s residence here six years without be- 
ing recognized as a minister, his residence after being re- 
cognized during five years, an account of our waters and 
the facilities afforded by them for internal and external com- 
munication, our population, and our treatment of the In- 
dians. The second part is devoted to the agriculture, man- 


ufactories, and industry of the United States. ‘The third 


treats of our commerce; the fourth, of our military force; 
the fifth, of our revenue; the sixth, of our political system, 
our foreign relations, and our love of territorial aggrandise- 
ment; and the seventh, of Don Onis’s negotiation with the 
United States, containing a defence of the treaty which he 
made, and pointing out several errors in the Spanish policy 
in regard tothis country. 

From this notice of the topics introduced into the work, it 
will easily be scen that the title of the book is not very ap- 
propriate, and does by no means embrace the greater num- 
ber of subjects considered, or point them out to the reader’s 
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expectation. We would net however contend with him a- 
bout this, were the worka valuable one, were it filled with 
important matter, were it a store house of philosophical ob- 
servations and political wisdom. Pearls are of great worth, 
though they may not be strung or well set. A confused 
mass of common beads will not attract much regard. 

Our population is declared to be stationary. This is not 
true, nor is there any reason for the random remark. The 
ratio of increase may not be as great hereafter as it has been, 
but that it will be greater than that of any other country we 
believe. While our freedom continues,which we trust will 
be forever, our political, moral, and physical condition must 
ofier the strongest inducements to foreigners to come among 
us, and incorporate themselves with our people. We send 
away very few Americans to other countries,but retain near- 
ly every individual of our natural increase. What is to lim- 
it our growth? Nothing but the loss of our liberties. 

Our treatment of the Indians is severely condemned as 
fraudulent and cruel. This charge we deny. We are ac- 
customed to hear a great deal of frothy declamation upon 
this subject, but we demand facts, and we are willing to be 
tried by general principles. We say that we are not to be 
blamed for the decrease of the Indians, and for their retire- 
ment from the coast into the interior. It is a law of nature, 
the will of heaven, that this result should take place. The 
Indians know not how to use the cuast for commerce, or for 
any other distinguished advantage. They have no political 
systems, or modes of enterprise, which are to be compared 
with ours, and they can make no great use of the facilities 
which salt or fresh water furnishes. ‘They are at present, 
whatever may be the cause, or however they may have beer 
equal in the beginning, a very inferior race to us, and can- 
not, and ought not, to appropriate the country and its bless- 
ings to themselves at the expense of white population and 
the progress of civilization. It is right and useful to have 
poor breeds of animals and poor kinds of vegetables suc- 
ceeded by good breeds and good kinds. Weare not wan- 
tonly to destroy any thing, aor to sport with any of the boun- 
ties of nature. We are bound to be humane to the Indians, 
and to improve them, as much as we can, while they live, 
but we are not bound to take better care of them than we 
take of our own citizens and brethren. We are able to 
maintain ourselves and to advance in population, wealth, 
and strength. We donot give to anycommunity of whites 
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the same amount of supplies that we do to the Indians by our 
r gular agents for the different tribes. We buy their lands, 
we pay them the stipulated sums, we send teachers among 
them, we give them our protection, and yet they fade before. 
us. We doall that we are required to do, and the whining 
rhetoric of our enemies is altogether misplaced. The Cre- 
ator did not intend that in any country a lazy, vagrant, ig- 
norant, inefficient people should stand before an active, set- 
tled, intelligent, civilized, and energetic people. The non- 
sense of our canting brawlers on this question is too obvivus 
to need much effort to expose it. We see no advantage to 
be gained by nursing and preserving a miserable race of na- 
tives instead of rearing a noble breed of European Ameri- 
cans. 

Our agriculture is censured, and there is no doubt but it 
may and ought to be muchimproved. That we follow the 
English system of tillage is. true in general, though we de- 
partfrom it in many respects. While we have so much 
land,it is nof to be expected that we should adopt so exact 
and careful a mode of cultivation as is adopted in countries 
where the territory is small in comparison with the extent of 
population. We are establishing agricultural societies, and 
are making considerable advances in the arts of tillage We 
are sensible of our defects, and are labouring to remove 
them. We have however no idea that it is necessary at 
present to be so particular in our agriculture as the Don 
supposes. ‘That we do notirrigate our fields as much as 
we might is true with regard to some portions of our country, 
especially those, where the streams are near to the surface, 
and may be easily turned into the various directions requir- 
ed. But it would be difficult and expensive ina state like 
Kentucky, where the stone is lime, and where the streams 
are deep in the earth, to make the machinery necessary to 
irrigate our fields, and to keep it in opperation. We must 
rely upon the showers of heaven, and these are sufficient to 
give us abundant harvests. 

Our manufactures are yet in their infancy, but are advanc- 
ing very rapidly in the eastern part of the United States. 
Were they advancing as rapidly in the west, we should be 
quite satisfied with their progress, notwithstanding the cen- 
sures of the plenipotentiary. Our duty in this respect is 
every day becoming more apparent, and will be more faith- 
fully met. 
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Our commerce has more justice done to it, and _ is allow- 
ed to be as considerable and profitable as it actually is, pos- 
sibly more so than itis at this moment. 

The militia system is both eulogised and condemned, the 
strength and courage of our people are fully allowed, and 
yet they are neverto make good soldiers. The following. 
extract may amuse our readers: 


“According to the President’s message to Congress, on the 
Sth March, 1816, the total of the militia of the Union amounted 
to 748,566 men; and as the number of the citizens of the Repub- 
lic cannot have increased much since that period, it must be 
very little different at present. It isa generally acknowledged 
truth, that the militia are the firmest and most powerful bul- 
wark of national defence, particularly ina republic; and I ce. 
lieve they might become equally so in a monarchy. Well or- 
ganized, and well disciplined, they might serve in garrisons, and 
in the field when necessary; and besides, they might furnish 
the best recruits for the army, and supply a people already. ac- 
quainted with and accustomed to arms, for the formation of new 
veteran corps, as circumstances required, 

‘The Anglo-Americans are, in general, of arobust constitu- 
tion, and have all the qualities necessary to make good soldiers, 
They have personal courage, fortitude and pride: they think 
themselves superior to other men, and the spirit of liberty which 
every where animates them, inspires them with arrogance and 
audacity. Notwithstanding this, however, they will never be 
good soldiers, under their present systems of laws, government, 
and customs. Their militia, except that of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, are very badly organized, and entirely. without subor- 
dination and discrpline: every State has its own, and they are 
bound to serve only within the State, and for a limited time, 
which in general does not exceed six months. The Executive 
has no authority to dispose of them, except in the case of foreiga 
invasion, or in the event of an insurrection or civil commotion; 
and even in these cases, the generals and officers who command 
them, must be appointed by their respective State. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the embarrassment, confusion, delays,and 
evils of every kind, that must occur in this Repuplic, whenever 
it becomes necessary to call out and employ the militia for the 
defence of the country, against an expert and powerful invading 
enemy, or to quella well arranged and well supported revolu- 
tion. It must be remembered moreover, that although the 
Anglo Americans are presumptuous in the extreme, they have 
generally an aversion to military service: they all live more or 
less at their ease, employed in some kind of industry, and 
gither content with their situation, er animated with the 
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flattering hope of rendering it better; they think of nothing 
less than the service of arms, and look upon it with diszust, 
or with profound repugnance. The vague ideas they enter- 
tain of civil liberty, makes them still more incapable of submit- 
ting to the discipline, subordination and fatigues of military 
service; for all consider themselves equal, all resist obedience, 
and all believe that there is no law for disturbing them in the 
course of their proper occupations, or in the repose of their do- 
mestic life. 

‘Such are the people, of whom the Anglo-American militia 
are composed, and I must not omit to odserve, that although 
their number is very considerable, there are few who have arms. 
The Congress have passed various acts, at different periods, 
ordering that each State should provide its militia with a com- 
plete armament; but the order has never been complied with in 
the greater part of them. 

«The veteran army in time of peace, is reduced to ten thous- 
and men, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers. In time of 
war, it is increased by volunteer recruits from the different bod- 
ies of militia, for the Constitution does not allow of conscription 
or forced enlistments for the service; and hence it comes, that 
the government find itlmpossible to augment thé army as it 
judges necessary or convenient in time of war, for it is difficult 
to find recruits. In the late war with Great Britain, authority 
was given to the President of the United States to increase the 
army to 62,448 men; but notwithstanding the enthusiasm with 
which the people were inspired by the persuasion that the Re- 
public took up arms only to defend their commercial righis and 
the liberty of the seas—notwithstanding all the efforts and artifi- 
ces that were employed to obtain volunteers and recruits; and 
notwithstanding the premium of 150 dollars for enlistment, and 
150 acres of uncultivated land, offered to every soldier at the 
conclusion of the war,they were unable to enlist,by these means, 
in 1814, more than 13,898 men, and during the heat of the war, 
which was in 1815, the whole arnay did not exceed 32,160 men. 
This proves, how difficult it is to induce the inhabitants of that 
country, to quit the conveniences and pleasures of domestic life 
to take up arms, even in cases of the highest importance, and 
such as would seem most calculated to rouse their self love and 
their national pride. This litthearmy, however, cost the Unit- 
ed States, in the year 1815,the exorbitant sum of 29,423,763 dol- 
lars according to the statement of the War minister, including 
600 thousand dollars for the expenses of fortifications, 2500 for 
books and plans, &c. required for the War Department, and 
7,500 for the military Academy. 

“The highgst rank they yet have in the Anglo-American ape 
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my, is that of Major general next to thats the Brigadier gen. 
eral, and the Adjutant and Inspector Neral. The first re. 
ceives 200 dollars pay per month, and fi€¢ rauions a day. The 
Brigadier general has 104 dollars a mc'h, and twelve rations 
per day: the Adjutant and Inspector eneral has the pay and 
rank ofa Brigadier, and six rations a‘¥* 4 colonel 90 dollars a 
month, and six rations a day: the li#e"ant colonel 75 dollars, 
and five rations; the major 66 dolla and four rations; the cap- 
tain 50 and three rations: a serge has eight dol ars a month, 
a corporal 7, and the so'dier 5. !S little army costs the U- 
nited States more than one of urr® the force would cost any 
power in Europe; itis badly orfized, and possesses but few 
notions of modern tactics. ‘T’att of attack and defence of 
fortified places is still unknow? the Anglo-A mericans, as well 
as that of the most importa’ and de-isive evolutions in the 
field. They have not yet awvted a Stalfin their army, nor have 
they gone beyond the simp Practice which they learned from 
the English or French in “!" War of emancipation and inde 


pendence.” (pp, 83-87 


The navy is more walifiedly praised. 


“But if every thin aspires to render their army insignifi- 
cant, their fleet iseye (@y receiving augmentation, and is al- 
ready upon a respect?© and brilliant footing. The Anglo-Ame- 
rican sailors, if they? net exceed the English in skill or cour- 
age, like them pos# the profoundest knowledge of naval tac- 
tics, and great expence In every thing that can contribute to a 
favourable result ®@val actions, except of ship to ship, and with 

gmall divisions cthe Lakes but in all they have manifested 
great skill and ¢at bravery. When their navy shall be adapt- 
ed for grand bes, they will nodoubt show the same superio- 
rity, of which € English now boast so much; and will, perhaps, 
surpass them,<cited as they will be by emulation, pride, and 
that fiercene»f enthusiasm which a republican spirit inspires. 
Every thing well organized in their marine: the vessels are 
efexcellent nstruction, perfectly fitted and armed; a rigorous 
discipline, ce subordination, and the best order, are observed in 
them. Thre is no instance of an Anglo-American commander 
er officer hving faltered in his duty, or of his having failed to 
support, ven in the most difficult extremities, the honour of his 
flag: an dicer who should conduct himself in any other manner, 
would ne only be punished with severity, but his name would be 
foreveroaled with infamy, and abandoned to public execration, 
These ire the principles which make an army ora navy formida- 
ble; yithout them, no matter how many soldiers or ships a state 
may pave, it must not flatter itselfthat it has an army ora navy; 
it may spend immense sums to support these twe bedies, whick 
43 
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are the pillarsof natigal defence, but it will experience nothing 
but disasters, defeats | losses, when the necessity for employing 
them shali atrive.” (jh, 89-90.) 


In regard to our reViye, our taxes are allowed to be cole 
lected economically. hier abuses prevail among us in 
this department tan iN \\y European nation. We are hows 
ever younger, and have AI had time for so many ghissnate 
be introduced. We shally doubt hereafter have our share. 
The division, headed Natio) Revenue, is singularly mis 
cellaneous, and includes @ Coussion concerning the chars 


acter and conduct O41 our law yg. of whom he speaks severes 
ly and slande: ously. 


“Resides the general laws of thy) 


~~ 


faws in each state, m ide by its res}, 


nion, there are particular 
: : Mtive legislature; and hence 
it resuits, that \ nat is a capital crin,, one state, is not so in as 
™ other, and that a debtor, who has “oceans of paying his debts, 
is free insome states, and sent tD PFU tn: ethowe . "Thi difere 
ence favours the frauds of the COTIUPand affords impunity to 
crimes, and triumph to collusion and Sudling. Under such a 
lee:slation, :mposition must I ecome an a and in fart there is no 
country in the world, where there issomp of it. The lawvere 
convert the forum into a ball of ostentatiotger|amation and ree 
fined sophistry: they support the pro and\ oon with equal see 
renity, and always find in the laws some ted, other in their fa- 
vour, It may be said, that no art has made ., progress in the 
United States as the art of pleading, or foreng, intrigue: it af 
fords considerable fortunes to these who follo;. and it rarely 
happens that the lawyer dees not accumulate \sith. or acquire 
a brilliant establisament—their number consequy] y is immense, 
In a single city in the United States, no doul more lawyers 
would be found, than in a whole province, or Phaps a whole 
kingdom, of Europe. 
sin ad pintry where the people are moderate ar enlightened, 
and where the laws are simple. clear and defenite,\e institution 
of trial by jury is in its nature excellent, but itis ofjttle use in 
ihe United States; for not being yet in-that conditio the judge 
there has always too much influence on the jury, andeyen some- 
times dictates fo them, how they should decide in the ase before 
them. In criminal cases, the proceeding is generallyconducted 
with great humanity, or with great indulgence; and te repug- 
yance to inflict capital punishment is so great, that I hwe been 
present at trials of the most horrible cases.even for assassinations 
well proved, where the delinquent has escaped, under he pre- 
text of some informality in the process. In cases of’ this nature, 
the law has no modification of punishment, and the culprit must 
@ither be acquitted er condemned: an informality in the proces 


nince 
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prevents his being ndemned., and he is consequently acquitted, 
‘There is a case We\known thoughout the Union, of a rich Jew at 
Norfolk having a fetvears igo publickly assassinated an honors 
able merchant of thacity, and being permitted togo at large, 
on the very spot whe the assasination was committed, saved 
from the gallows by th means. With regard to civil cases, the 
passions meet in conflic,; eyery where else, and intrigue exer 
cises all its power. In jis instituted by foreigners against An- 
glo-American citizens,thtypjes very seldom decide against their 
countrymen,for patriotishy{|] not always suffer them to fulfil the 
strict duties of equity, parnjarly where it opposes the predom- 
inant policy, which is to le\g money go out of the country. The 
Jaws furnish subterfuges to yde the most clear and tenable ac- 
tions, and the judges genera. jean to the interest of the country, 
even when they are consciou, wants both reason and justice. 


“Law suits are interminablé when the lawyers unite for that 
purpose; and they act with abjyte independence, in the direc 
tion and prosecution of suits,alm¢ always without consulting the 
parties, and without asking any)formation or instruction from 
them, afier they have taken upon \emselyes the prosecution oF 
defence, and received the documey and papers upon which 
either is founded. They make the yarties pay exorbiant fees, 
andaimost always in advance. 

PMyight here enumerate other viceynd abuses of judicial, pro- 
ceedings in the United States, all emayting from the defect of 
the laws, and the arbitrariness of the juges, as well as from the 
tortuous course which the lawyers are pémitted freely to pursue. 
J will merely remurk, that in no countryy the world, is there so 
mich use mule of oaths in trinunals, or shere perjury is less 
conmon. But the only punishment that osults from the proof 
ofa witness, or either of the parties (for bo, must establish their 
acions by oath) having committed perjuryjs that his testimony 
preduces noeffect.” (pp, 111-114.) 


Ve extract the following as a specime of the minister’s 
feelngs toward us. 


“Tiis people, however do not appear capabe of raising them- 
selves‘o that colossal greatness to which theyaspire, nor to any 
solid ani lasting glory. A compound of individals of various na- 
tions, thiy have no true national character, ant devoted to com- 
merce ati speculation, interest is theiridol. ‘hey carried with 
them to tie deserts of North America, the coruption and the 
vices oi the most degenerate people in Europe; jad this corrup- 
tion and thee vices have met with no barriers in\ country where 
all are free, and where lucury and an insatiable trrst of gvld are 
the predom*nart passions: extreme egotism, avarice, aad other sordtd 
passions, d.stingwish the character of the Americans, Their man- 
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ners, in general, resemble those of the Engh, though they are 
always accompanied with a certain rusticib and a provoking ar- 
rogance that particularize them. The iyabitants of the Unite 
ed States are descended for the most parfrom English familiess 
and altheneh a multitude of individuals f™ Other nations are in4 
corporated in their population, the anganta Is always prevac 
lent The institutions of the country, @ed chiefly from those 
of England; the same laws for the aditistration of justice im 
civil and criminal cases; the same | Sage, the same enthusi- 
asm for commerce, and the same spy of domination and pride, 
render the two people very similar The Anglo-American looks 
upon every nation with disdain or tempt, admiring the Eng- 
lish only, and making ita glory raw _ his origin from her, 
But their situation at the head of€ New World, without rivals 
to impede or restrain their marc #0 immense and varied sur- 
face of territory; their rapid anistonishing progress in populae 
tion, the arts and iudustry; the‘HJiant series of their prosperity 
the powerful success of their ™S 19 the late war against Great 
Britain; and the respect whi! they fancy they have inspired in 
te principal powers of Eupshave raised their vanity to an ex- 
treme.of which tt isscarce| possible to form an idea. They consid- 
er themselves superiour tiie rest of mankind,and look upoa their 
Republic as the only estz!ishment upon earth, founded upon. @ 
grand and solid basis: epellished by wisdom, and destine@one 
day to become the mostsublime colossus of human power, and 
the wonder ofthe uniyrse. It is not only in the mouths of ea- 
thusiasts, or demagogrts; who seek to inflame the imaginations 
of the mob with sedudve and exalted ideas, that this language. 
is heard; it resoundsrom every side. ‘The works of all the 
Anglo-American writrs, are strewed with these haughty senii= 
ments, these brillian predictions, suggested by an overweanng 
vanity. ‘Their pub monuments attest the excess of this prile 
and ostentatious condence. The house in which the Congres 
hold their sessions, hey cail the Camtol: a little rivulet rear it, 
about three yards ‘ide and a fourth deep, they denominatethe 
Tiber. Many of he meanest settlements, have the names othe 
most celebrated cilies of Greece and Rome. Every ching 
breathes extremeaflectation and vanity in the United States; 
but the sensible nan, who examines things with impartially and 
profound reflectsn, cannot but foresee the ruin of these States, 
in the blind impauosity of their ambition, and the exces of their 
pride. The vey Constitution, in which they glory, involves the. 
elements of ther discord and dissolution. A federative Repub- 
lic, where the nterests of the States are at variance with each 
other, and where the passions and vicescarry everything before 
them, would 6e a singular phenomenon in the history of human 
establishments, if it should endure long. The States ofthe South 
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are dependant for nothing upon those of the North: their inter: 
ests, and even the feelings and customs of the inhabitants are difs 
ferent. Those of the East are, as it were, insulated from both; 
and it is New-Orleans only, and the regions of the Mississippi, 
that offer a brilliant and flattering prospect to their trade and 
speculations. These States and all those that at present exist, or 
that hereafter may be formed, in the vast regions of the Mississe. 
ippi and the Missouri and along their waters, will of necessity 
break the chain which unites them to the federation; fortheir re« 
Jations and their interests will not then depend, nor do they now 
depend, upon the Atlantic States, and the immense distance which 
separates them, will stimulate their inhabitants to the division.* 
pp, 103--108. 


The plenipotentiary is very jealous of our disposition to 
enlarge our territory, and thinks that we intend to get all 
North America. Even if we do cherish this idea, there is 
nothing improper in it, unicss we adopt corrupt means to 
accomplish it. We ought, if any nation should command 
North America, to be the nation selected If it be possible 
for such a command to belong to any people, we have no ob- 
jection to its falling intoour hands. ‘The most however,that 
we hope, is to be the strongest nation inthis immense ter 
ritory. We have no idea that all the purposes of governs 
ment and its blessings can be extended by oné administra- 
tion over such a territory; but we should be very much mors 
tified if we supposed that the United States would ever suf- 
fer any people to become greater than ourselves, and ulti- 
mately command us. If any people however can do it by 
fair means, we will be among the last to rebel against such 
a disvensation of Providence. We ought to prevent it, if 
we can, and that we can is fully believed. The ultimate de- 
signs of heaven are found out by results. The best and the 
most efficient will at last succeed. 

The pages given to an account of the negotiation with our 
government in the late Spanish Treaty are few, and not 
very interesting. Our covernment wished to cede Texas in 
form, while Don Onis contended that it belonged to Spain: 
already, and should be ceded by implication, if ceded at all, 
All right to it wasto be abandoned by the United States. 
This portion of the Memoir has perhaps as much interest as 
any other to the politician. The paragraph is as follows. 

“I will agree, however, that for greater perspecuity, I might 
have extended the 3d article in the following terms: “In ex- 


ebange, the United States cede to his Majesty the province of 
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Texas, 2c. ax the government wished me to exsretsit; but as¥ 
had, in the correspondence which is inserted, for three ye: ars cont 

used that that province belonged to the King, it would have 
been a contradiction to say in ce} treaty that the United States 
cededit to his Majesty, the same thing being obtained by the 
terms in which it is expresse! the lieneite that adjudge it to hi¢ 
Blajesty being fixed, and the United States expressly renouncing 
ail rights which they had orcan have to it. This charge, witty 
waich they have sought to obscure the alvantages or disadvantas 
ges of the treaty, is a new triumph to the nation, which is the ons 
ly o biect Ihave always hadin view.” (pp. 145--147.) 

We have said that we are pleased to see this book. We 
are not disp sed to be angry with it, nor to despise is state 
ments, although they are meagre, and not very courteous. 
We hav e many defects of character and condition to remedy, 
end are proceedin. to remedy them as fast as any gation 
can be expected to do it. We are not profiel by being ina 
passion with foreigners for telling us disagreeable truth, 
anthou zi some slander should be mingled with it. We shal} 
acquire by degrees the accomplishments of older nations. 
In the mean time we have arightto be proud of our libers 
ties and our substantial happiness. 


+ -——<>—_— 


Rambles in Ttaly; inthe years 1816-17. By an American. Bak 
timore: N. G. MaxtweE.u. 1818. 8vo. pp. 371. 


ConTINUED FROM PaGeE 206. 


Iw the furthernotice we design atthe present time to trike 
<= P 


or its volume, our quotations will be more copious than 
hey have been, in order that the reader may be oetter able 
to form an estimate of its merits, and test the observations 
we have heretofore submitted. In pr rofessing a_ partiality 
for the book and in acknowledging the pleasure we have 

more than once derived from the per rusal of it, we feel for 
ourselves no apprehension, that we shall therefore be inch 
ed either to over-loolf its defects, or to over-rate its merits. 
When we open for our dtertaienaue?, a volume of travels, 
so many of which have been thrust upon the world, by the 
tireless importunities of English gossips, that we usually 
turn from them with disgust; we ee upon finding at 
least, a display of cander and impartiality: we calculate 
upon viewing a justly drawn picture of rt 1¢ manners, habits, 
and custois of a people, with a fair developement of the 
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good and bad, which must necessarily be attached to their 
society. We calculate upon seeing the page of the narratiy 
like the sacred page of the historian, untarnished bya single 
blot of misstatement, or even of exaggeration; and we anti- 
cipate an ease and a communicativeness of style, suited to 
the comprehension of ordinary understandings: a style, 
which will convey the reader as it were, into the midst of 
the scenes and cause him to see the very objects, which 
present themselves for description, and give life, animation, 
and vigor to the writer’s pen. Such has been the case with 
us, inthe frequent readings which we have given to the 
Rambles of Mr. Sloan: for that we are informed is the name 
of the author. We have be‘ore alluded to his felicitous tal- 
entof delineation and detail: we admire very much the 
gracefulness, the dignity, and (we add at the risk of be- 
ing ‘hought singular in our notions) the desultoriness of hig 
manner: and we think he richly deserves—at least we take 
pleasure in offering him—the feeble tribute of our applaus 
for the candid, inipartial and intelligible strain, which cha- 
racterizes his pages. We say inielligible; for no matter what 
may be the claim which, such English authors as Eustace 
(we select him for reasons that will presently be suggested) 
may have to the celebrity he has attained in the literary 
world, he has notwithstanding clothed his book with such a 
garb of classical exuberance, and writes moreover so much 
as though he was the representative of some sectarian tribe, 
that it is not every reader who can comprehend, and we im- 
agine, stili fewer have a relish for such litcrary repasts. 

We may perhaps be mistaken, for we disclaim the influ. 
ence of any such feeling as prejudice, but we acknowledge 
our preference for the vein of familiar and at the same time, 
dignified description, which distinguishes our author’s man- 
ner, to ihe splendid parade and learned misrepresentation of 
such travellersas Eustace. The one attaches to his volume, 
the simple and unpretending appellation of “Rambles inItaly:” 
end deport: himself towards his readers, as if he felt a weigh- 
ty incumbeney to afford them al! the light and information in 
his power. ‘The other, has given to his narrative, the lefty 
and high-soundng title of Classical Tour, is apparently a- 
live to a sense oi his owndignity and importance, and seems 
to regard his readers as being particularly well-favored, be- 
wause they are the participants of his classical lore. 

We are aware, that we may be, though we know not that 
We are, Tunning against the current of general sentiment ig 
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this country: but such is our opinion, and it would be dise 
honest, upon this occasion, to disgiise it. It 1s our hope, 
however,as we are always disposed to anticipate for the best, 
that when the surprising and unaccountable predisposition 
which exists in the United States,for every thing that is Eng 
lish in aliterary point of view, shall have subsided and set- 
tled down into a general encouragement of the genius and 
literature of our own country, our countrymen will awaken 
to a true estimate and proper appreciation of our literary 
cencerns. 

It may seem presumption, that we should venture to fly in 
the face of such authorities as the great British tribunals of 
criticism in our opinion of Mr. Kustace’s classical tour. 

‘hey are venerable from their long standing in the literary 
world, distinguished for the talents which have conducted 

hem, and respectable for the weight of their influence in 
the compass of their circulation, We have not selected 
that work, because we think it the only objectionable or the 
least creditable book of travels upon the subject: of Italy, 
which has issued from the British Press. We have known 
go much of the general veracity of English journalists in 
their representation of our own country; we have seen so 
many causeless, ungenerous aspersions thrown out against 
us, and have so sensibly felt the effects of those aspersions, 
in derogation of the weight and respectability of our stand- 
ing as a nation, that we have goud reason to call in question 
the statements of British travellers, see them where we may. 
These considerations combined with the strictures of such 
respectable authors as Mr. Hobhouse and Lord Byron, upon 
the credibility of Mr. Eustace, have induced us, notwith- 
a ing the unequivocal encomiums which have been show- 

‘ed upon him by British critics, to distinguish him as the 
objec t of our comparison, at the same time, that we had othe 
ers in our view. 

For our own part, we have no disposition to at‘ach an un 
der-value which is not due, to the writings of Pritish travel- 
lers, or to British literature. Indeed it woulé advance our 
interest and greatly promote our gratificetion, could we 

lace unlimited confidence in the productions of their press. 
t would be the offspring of a very meagre Jealousy indeed, 
to repine at the prosperity of Great Britain, and we should 
feel a conciousness of self degradation, if we thought our- 
selves capable of doing so. Ww hy should we? We are ins 
debted to England—to our shame be it spoken, for the greate 
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est proportion of any literary engagements, and we import 
their literature as we do their articles of traffic, we had al- 
most said their manners and their habits too, by cargoes. It 
is therefore an unpleasant necessity which is forced upon us, 
to regard their productions with a suspicious eye. We 
have lately seen, for instance, copious quotations from a 
book called *‘a narrative of the British Campaigns in Ame- 
rica,” which has travelled the rounds in Great Britain, and 
like every thing concerning this country, that is derogating 
irom her name, is swallowed with the most credulous avidi-+ 
ty, and is palmed upon the world by their journals with the 
high sanction of their faith. Our readers have doubtless 
seen the quotations,and have visited them with the contempt- 
uodusneéss, to which their falsity and partiality give them 
claim. Yet this author is regarded in England, nay in the 
metropolis of science and literature and refinement in Scot- 
land, as the “honest chonicler” of those campaigns. We 
have introduced the mention of this book, only to remark, 
that it is another specimen of the truth-disdaining charac- 
ters of English Journalists, and that the mischief of their 
fabulous and exaggerated narratives is more deplorable, be- 
cause such is the gloom-enveloped condition of the public 
mind in that country, that itis impenetrable to the light of 
reply, and the scandals, with which they assail us, are ac- 
cordingly placed beyond the reach of a just refutation. 

The extracts in a former number of our Review, we con- 
cluded with our author’s reflections upon the characters of 
the poets of the present age in Italy. Following in regular 
order, the journal before us, we are next presented with a 
succinct sketch of a visit of the Emperor of Austria to his 
Triestian dominions. ‘There is nothing of very great inter- 
est in the fulsome details given by hireling writers of the 
condescending visits of Kings to their subjects; but our au- 
thor has not caught the phraseology of the court dialect— 
nor has he conveyed the description of the spectacle he wit- 
nessed, in any other language than that of the utmost plain- 
ness and accuracy. We offer this extract, because we 
would omit no oppertunity of contrasting in all the glow of 
their opposition, the courtly complaisance and sycophantic 
humility of liege subjects, with the lofty independence and 
manliness of spirit which characterize our countrymen. 

‘It was some time, if we mistake not, in the year 1819, 
that the President of the United States, made a tour through 
several parts of the Union; and no matter what may have 

44 
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been the diversity of sentiment in regard to the propriety 
or impropriety of a procedure so novel, yet as to the man- 
ner of his reception all was unanimity; and he was wel- 
comed in every quarter with open arms and unfeigned cordi- 
ality: All classes and all descriptions of citizens heartily unit- 
ed in professions of their esteem. It was not that kind of 
forced, and slavish adulation, which the subject is disposed, 
or rather compelled to offer to the majesty of his sovereign. 
It was the homage of the heart paid to the constitution of 
our country, and the genius of our government, through 
the person of the first magistrate. The throne of an Ame- 
rican President isin the bosoms of his fellow citizens. That 
once secured, all the “pride, and pomp, and circumstance” 
of Royalty, cannot possess captivations and inducements, to 
elicit One sentiment of repining or of envy. “Viva nostro 
sovrano,” with. which Francis was acclaimed, is a sound 
unknown to the ears, and repulsive to the hearts of the Ame- 
rican people. The jaws and the constitution are the only 
powers tvhich are acknowledged as sovereign and supreme, 
and no’matter how conspicuous may be the elevation of a 
citigen of this government; no matter how great his respons 
sibility of station or how uneguivocal his merit, the laws and 
the constitution are superior to him. When monarchs con- 
descend to honor their subjects with a proximate view of the 
holiness of majesty; when they distinguish bya “royal visit,” 
some favored city, or some still more favored subject, how 
different is his reception, compared with that of the first of 
ficer of the United States. Not very long since we saw 
going the rounds in the public prints, an account, taken 
frotn English papers, of the projected visit of George the 4th 
to Ireland. Nothing can equal our feelings of disgust, at thé 
blazonry with which such things are published to the world, 
save the fulsome details of preparation for the approaching 
coronation. We blush for the degradation of our species, 
and the depravity of human nature! Yet we have been charg- 
ed by the English Journalists with a perverse and spiteful 
disposition toward England, because “what is done there is 
not looked to by us, asa model of imitation and example in 
the generous spirit of emulation.”—Emulation!! __ 

We have not alluded altogether in the general remarkg 
which we have submitted upon this subject, to. the entry 
which our author witnessed of the Emperor Francis at 
Trieste. On the contrary the representation which is giver 
of his deportment upon that occasion is comparatively flat: 
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tering, and we would be disposed to distinguish him from 
the vulgar herd of the monarchs of the age. Estimated ina 
proper manner, the frequency of intercourse, so it becomes: 
not too common, between the King and the subjects, is cal- 
culated, we think, to secure the allegiance, the gratitude, 
and the affections of the people: but then it should be an in- 
tercourse prompted by the spirit of reciprocal regard, not of 
mere condescension. We may apply the same observations, 
in some measure, to the officers of our own government. 
The chief magistrate who does not properly appreciate the 
relation in which he stands to those whom he governs, is ig- 
norant of, or disregards, one of the very first principles of 
governmental duty. 

We are led from this, involuntarily, to the notice of anoth- 
er subject, which, although it may be deemed somewhata 
digression, is nevertheless sanctioned, we think, by some 
late occurrences in Europe, and is not wholly disconnected 
with this review. It has long been a matter of astonishment 
to us, that the Italians should continue to be loyal, or at 
least sincere in their alleg:ance, to any other sovereignty 
than that of the people. When we first received the intel- 
ligence of their late insurrection, every feeling of patriotism 
Was aroused within us. We cast a glance of retrospection 
at the past history of their country, and saw their fathers 
the freeest and the greatest people on the globe; the first in 
arts,in letters, and in arms,and in offering in the lustre 
of their example, every incentive which can elicit emulation 
and prompt tegreat and noble achievement. We fancied, 
too sanguinely, no doubt, from: the fondness for the cause in 
which they seemed engaged, that we saw them casting off 
the fetters which bound them to the foot of a throne,awaken- 
ing from the stupefaction of a miserable degeneracy, to as- 
sert their rights of conscience and self control, and with an 
ardor and a determination characteristic of the proudest 
days of Republican Rome, arraying themselves against an 
Alliance,which has presumptuously assumed the appellation 
of Holy, and which threatens to crush under the resistless- 
ness of its mighty influence, every rising effort to plant the 
‘standard of constitutional Independence, and recognize the 
principles of the rights of man. But our visions have been 
clouded; our anticipations have been thwarted, and the 
-eyent of this struggle has justified us in the belief, that they 
are not only incapable of enjoying the.blessings of a free 
government, but that they basely “flatter the persecution, 
which tramples them under foot.” 
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These refiections we do not consider inapplicable to, or: 
foreign from a review of a treatise, of which Italy is the sub- 
ject. Our readers however we apprehend are becoming im: 
patient; and those of them who have not perused the book, 
may have an opportunity of measuring our judgment, by the 
favorite criterion of their own. We proceed to offer such 
specimens of Mr. Sloan’s manner,as will justify the freedom, 
with which we have spoken of it. The quotations are not 
studiously select: indeed we should feel no apprehension 
of losing by the chance, were accidental paragraphs, the 
sole objects of our extracts. , 


J have mentioned, incidentaily, a general expectation at 
Trieste, of a visit from the Emperor Francis. The governor of 
the city was solicitous that this event should be marked on the 
part of the inhabitants, with the strongest éxpressions of good 
faith and devotion to their sovereign. ‘The Italians, though in- 
sincere in their loyalty, were induced from motives of policy te 
concur in a measure which was likely to have important conse- 
quences of a public nature.* He was met ata distance from the 
city by the public functionaries, and escorted through the corse 
or principal street, along the sides of which the military were 
drawn up. The martial music of the German regiments, which 
is so noble, and the incessant firing from the fort and harbour, 
gave no small degree of solemnity to this event. A thousand 
white handkerchiefs, waved by the fair hands of ladies, stream- 
ed from the windows under which he passed, and the multitude 
shouted viva nostro sovrano. The front of the exchange which 
terminates the corso, was decorated with a large transparent 
painting representing the mixed population of Trieste, with 
wreaths, and presents in their hands, which they offered as a tes- 
timony of their gratitude and loyalty to the Emperor. Between 
the imperial residence and the theatre, a beautiful triumphal arch 
was constructed bearing this inscription. 


Cari patriz patri advéentum 
Loeti celebrant Tergestini, 


“Francis witnessed all these expressions of zeal to his house, 
with the air of a man whose ruling passion was not that of em- 
ireand command. He returned the vivas of the populace by a 
quick and awkward inclination of his head, and a mechanical 
movement of his hand to hishat. As I saw him descend from his 


* At this time there was a hope prevalent among the Triestians, that the 
cabinet of Vienna would carry into eifect the long agitated plan of con- 
centrating (he commerce of the Empire at Trieste, 
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carriage, his countenance and person impressed me with the idea 
of a plain artless man, marked with none of the terrific or capti- 
vating traits of superior genius. Noneof those royal and martial 
graces which played around the person of Buonaparte, or of 
Louis the fourteenth. His equipage was plain, he wore a uniform 
of grey blue, and was decorated with the golden fleece and the 
orders of St. Stephen,and Maria Theresa. His hat was three 
cornered and ornamented witha bunch of heron’s feathers. He 
was remarkably condescending and familiar with the persons 
who were presented tohim. An American gentleman who had 
an interview of half an hour with him at Vienna, in which he 
spoke with much interest on the subject of American commerce, 
told me that at the end of the conversation, he thanked him with 
an air of great cordiality and politeness, for the information he 
had so kindly communicated. He partook but little in the pub- 
lic amusements, that had been got-up for his entertainment. The 
provincial noblesse and the merchants of Trieste, were candi- 
dates for his smiles; the former endeavouring with “the faded 
remains of their courtly graces,” to withdraw his attention from 
the latter, whose immense riches obscured the boast of heraldry. 
At the public balis and conversazionz, the Jadies both noble and 
bourgeois, exerted all the power oftheir wit and charms, to draw 
from him a compliment, or to ensnare some of the young officers 
in his train, the magic lustre of whose stars and military. deco- 
rations, played among crowds of beauty, and overpowered many 
a bright eye and fascinated many an aspiring heart. These fetes 
were concluded by a magnificent illumination.of which it is scarce- 
ly too bold an expression to say, thatit restored day light to the 
streets of Trieste. ‘The masts and rigging of the ships anchored 
in the Adriatic hung with innumerable lamps looked like anoth- 
er hemisphere of constellations rising from the sea.” 
(pp. 115-113.) 


We will next introduce the reader into Venice in the des- 
cription of which so much pains have been taken,and so much 
justness of remark displayed, that we regret it is out of our 
power to present all that our author says upon that subject. 


“I embarked for Venice inthe month of May. The rocky 
eoast of Istria, clothed with spring, presented a variety of culti- 
vated and savage prospects. Gardens and country-houses climb- 
ing up the sides of the neighbouring hills, and intermixed with 
vineyards, and boschetti, afforded a pleasing contrast to the rocky 
acenery, with which they were interspersed. At length the city 
of Trieste and its surrounding hills disappeared, and nothing re- 
mained visible in the quarter of the horrizon where it lay, but 
the top of one of the Idrian mountains, which overhung it like a 
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blue promontory. A light breeze wafted us across the Adriatick, 
in the course of our voyage, we gazed with wonder upon the. 
neighboring Alps, which rose from the margin of the sea, and 
thewed themselves in their grandest forms. But our attention 
was soon attracted by another object no less marvellous and strik- 
ing; for Venice began to appear with all her towers, domes, and 
palaces, floating upon the waves, over which she still seemed to 
reign undisputed mistress; but when we entered her deserted 
harbour, the evidences of ruined grandeur, reminded us that the 
trident she once triumphantly wielded, was fallen from her 
grasp. 

‘We landed upon the quay of St. Mark,among its mountebanks 
and megrionette. Groups of women and children, stood laughing 
at the comic feats of Polichinello. The idle gondolieri, basking 
in the sun, called out to us as we passed, or disputed among them- 
gelves with all the caustic wit and vehemence of gesticulation, 
characteristic of Venetian vivacity. A sort of improvisatore, 
stood in the midst of acircle, with the impassioned gestures of 
an orator, recounting anecdotes of Joseph the second, and epis- 
odes and adventures from Tasso and Ariosto, to which he gave a 
colouring andimagery of his own. The Venetian florists dis- 
played the fairest offerings of the spring upon the quay. Orange- 
trees and myrtles perfumed the air, and near the shade of these, 
the bird-fancier hung his cages of goldfinches and nightingales, 
‘lasses and jars filled with water,were disposed upon neat tables,. 
and intermixed with perfumes and cordials, and “chi vuol acqua,? 
was vociferated from twenty places at the same time, with im- 
sportunate vehemence. Persons of the lowest condition were to 
be seen frequently approaching these tables, and purchasing a 
glass of water, for which they paid a centesimo. In St. Mark’s 
square, near the arcades, were erected beautiful tents, as.a shel- 
ter from the rays of the sun, under which a people were assem-. 
bled, whose countenances were marked with no indications of la- 
borious thought, but who appeared to be enjoying in these seats 
of delicious repose, those vague illusions of the fancy, which 
the soft climate of the South, and the thousand amusing objects 
around, were calculated to inspire.” (pp. 134-136.) 


We subjoin what is said of the fall of the city, and the 
present condition of it. It may not be amiss, however, to 
observe that the existing form of the Venetian government, 
is calculated to prostrate the faculties of the understanding 
and debase the heart, to a degree commensurate alone with 
the situation of that nation atthe presentday. The people 
are altogether excluded from a share in the .administration; 
and what wasonce the Republic. of Venice has dwindled 
down into an “‘ignoble oligarchy,”—controlled by a nobility 
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that pay no regard to the habits and trample upon the poli- 
tical rights, of their fellow citizens. Itis loathsome to the 
liberal mind to contemplate those sad vicissitudes in the af- 
fairsof men. We acknowledge, nevertheless, a satisfaction 
that, weak as are the Venetians in all the miseries of licens 
tiousness and debauchery, enslaved by vice, and efleminated 
by an indulgence in every species of luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, they still entertain a lingering fondness for Republican 
Independence. We think that that fondness displays itself 
no little in their tokens of admiration of the American 
constitution. But it isnot the least amongst the miserable 
consequences, resulting from the Holy Alliance, that as long 
as it has an ascendant influence over the minds of the people. 
of Europe, the spirit of freedom will always be kept down. 


“In contemplating the fall ofa city once so iijlustrious, we are 
naturally filled with compassion, and we eagerly inquire if there 
are no means left, by which she may yet be rescued from com- 
plete destruction? To hear the Venetians talk, you would sup- 
pose their desires had no object, but the salvation of their coun- 
try. Theirimaginations are keptin a state of continual inflamma- 
tion by the vision of the past. of which they are perpetually re- 
minded, by what remains, or by what has vanished of their for- 
mer glory. But that elevation of soul, which despises pleasure, 
which unites labour with zeal, and which reaches-its object by 
the dint of regular and patient efforts, is a quality of miftd to be 
found I fear at Venice only amonga very few. The Venetians, 
however, are a lively and passionate people, and the occasional 
flashes of eloquence and enthusiasm which irradiate their con- 
versation, encourage a hope that under the auspices of a liberal 
and active government, they might recover those energies which 
have for so Jong a time Jain dormant, and which are not likely te 
be awakened in the stagnant gloom of Austrian despotism. | 

“Among the class of Venetians the most inimical to the reign- 
ing government, some appeared to me to have adopted, as a mo- 
del of their ideas of a republic, the wild fancies of the school of 
Rousseau. Some of them were men of powerful and cultivated 
talents, but with views so indistinct and wild as to render it ex- 
tremely doubttul, whether their zeal was not rather the effect of 
passion, than an enlightened attachment to the cause of liberty, 
Though totally disqualified themselves for the task of new-model- 
ling a state, they possessed, however, those dispositions and tal- 
ents, which would render them efficient instruments in a power- 
-falhand. The name of American was a passport to their atten- 

tions and civilities. ‘Their inquiries concerning our manners,’ 
laws and government, although in some instances evidently sug- 
gested by mistaken views and visionary principles, showed, how- 
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ever, that they were not ignorant of the outline of our political 
constitution. But when I described more particularly to them, 
the perfect equality of ranks in this country, the happiness and 
dignity of the mass of the people, this statement of facts appear- 
ed to realize a form of society, which they had hitherto contem-. 
plated only in vision, and which they had been accustomed to 
hear the enemies of liberty deny, as the creation of a heated 
fancy. 

“In witnessing this pure homage of the heart, extorted by our 
free institutions, from a people sunk into the depths of degenera- 
cy, [ understood better than, ever the value of that gift which 
providence has bestowed upon the people of this country, the glo- 
rious fruits of which are now rapidly diffusing its spirit over the 
new world, and even in Europe, where despotism appears to have 
recovered her ancient rights, are vindicating the cause of liberty 
npon the very theatre where recently it has been so shamefully 
disgraced.” (pp. 163-165.) 


“in consequence of the closeness with which Venice is built, its 
narrow lanes and canals are rarely visited by the sun-shine. This 
has been assigned as a cause of the fresh complexions of the Ve- 
netian women. Like plants, that never suffer exposure to the 
light,they are not impressed with any of those permanent shades 
of colour, which are produced by the action of the solar rays up-- 
on the skin. A moisture, however, which is never exhaled, 
renders the streets continually filthy, and creates along the sur- 
face of its eanals, a sensation of dampness. Fatigued by the 
dreary and lonely vistas of canals, the traveller at length becomes 
impatient to enjoy a prospect more expanded, and to breathe an > 
nt tmosphere more pure. He beholdsthe Adriatic, immediately 
nround Venice, overspread with a multitude of verdant isies a- 
dorned with villas and churches, and he is anxious to extend™ 
the circle of his rambles.” (pp. 180--181.) 


The descriptions of the villages, through which our au- ° 
thor passes on his way to Rome, are lively and picturesque, : 
and full of interest. But we cannot occupy our pages with ° 
all the quotations we could desire. Before, however, we *— 
enterthe walls of the “Erernazt City,” we will throw to-° 
gether a remark or two, delineative of the statuary and, 
paintings of the city of Florence; once the favorite resi- 
dence and nowthe repository of the busts of the Meprct : 
family—of whom our author speaks as follows: 


“4 spacious staircase leads to a vestibule,contaizing the busts of 
the Medici family. Even afier death the spirits of these great ~ 
men seem to animate their images, and to preside over their darl- - 
ing treasure, and @ mind not dead to the raptures of inspiratiog, 
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will at the entrance of this temple of the arts, pay a passing trib- 
ute of respect to the shades of its illustrious founders. 

The paintings distributed in separate compartments, over the 
ceiling of the gallery, are a commentary on the history of Flor- 
ence. In them the virtues and talents that have adorned the re- 
public are celebrated, and the portraits of the warriors, states- 
men, philosophers and artists, in whom they were exemplified, 
are calculated for a stimulus to the powers of the mind, and an 
excitement to that love of distinction, which prevailed no where 
more, than in the state, whose literary and political glory has 
here furnished so many noble subjects for the pencil. From the 
contemplation of the historical incidents recalled to his memory 
by these representations, the visitor is withdrawn by the works 
of painting and sculpture that surround him. He admires the 
figures on some ancient Sarcophagi, inviting the imagination to 
range through the gay regions of poetry and fable.” 

pp. 259---260. 

“This gallery contains a bust of Julius Cesar and of Cicero, 
two great men, who flourished in the time of the republic, a pe- 
riod propitious to the growth of those virtues and talents, which 
withered and drooped under the despotism that succeeded. The 
spare and animated countenance of Cesar, is expressive of the 
fire, penetration and activity of his genius. The bust of Cicero is 
remarkably fine,and seems to glow with those treasures of thought 
and fancy, with which he illustrated and adorned every topic he 
touched, but which entitle him to a far less share of glory in the 
eyes of posterity, than that courage which impelled him in the 
midst of enemies, to fight the battles of liberty, with a zeal and 
eloquence that has never been surpassed.” pp. 264--265. 


We submit the following pleasant anecdote with which 
we were no little amused, and then will proceed with our 


readers to the city of Rome. 


“At Florence there is a class of poetasters, who, when a 
stranger arrives, wait upon him and present him with a copy of 
verses, celebrating his visit to the banks of the Arno. The 
morning after my arrival, the cameriere entered my apartment, 
and desired to know ifI would allow him to introduce to me 
one ofthese sons of Apollo. The poet maae his appearance 
and addressed me with all the courtesy characteristic ofa Flo- 
rentine, and the purport cf his discourse was to explain to. me 
the nature and object of a little book which he held in his hand, 
and which he begged meto accept. Upon opening it, I laugh- 
ed to find my name inscribed in the title page,with many appel- 
~ Jations of honour prefixed to it, and my character exalted with © 
every extrayagant epithet of verse, I told my panegyrist that. 
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he had mistaken my rank and condition, that I was neither lord 
nor baronet, but a plain bourgeois, and to be made the subject 
of an Italian sonhet was an honour I never dreamed of, ani to 
which I could notaspire. His countenance, which had narrow- 
ly watched mine, fell at this intelligence, and he was making 
preparations to retire, but as I perceived by his dress 


How hard it is to climb 
The sites D; wiicre fame’ 3 proud tem pie shines afar, 


—and as I was upon the banks ofthe Arno, the Arcadia oF italy, 
and consequenth 


e 


lv enamoured with eve ry. thing in the shape of 
poetry, I called him back, and begged him to accept a trifling 
donation. His eyes evarkled with pleasure, Apollo descended 
upon him, and unable to shake off the mighty influence of the 
god, he placed himself in an pinay tp attitude and declaimed 
some verses extempore.”’ (pp, 280--282.) 


The extent, and the magnificence of the former capital of 
the world: the unrivalled grandeur of its public structures 
‘.d institutions, reverend for their great antiquity and pre- 

minent in the sublimity of their appearance, and the im- 
mensity of their plans, have long excited universal applause 
and admiration, and have opened a field for almost ex- 
haustless speculation. But it isso seldom that the pen of 
an American is — Shey in a description of the “seven- 
hill’d city,” that we shall make most copious selections 
from this part of the slams before us. 


a | crossed the Tiber at the Ponte Milvio, two miles from the 
city, and entered Rome by the Porto del Popolo., It opens upon a 
square adorned with an obelisk. Here the Via Flaminiaends and 
Via Lata commences and takes the name of the Corso. My at- 
tention was drawn by a procession of carriages, which entered 
the piazza, and atter circling the obelisk m the centre, returned 
down onthe left of the Corso. ‘This is the fashtonable promen- 
ade at. Rome, and exhibits nothing of the tumult of London or the 
gaiety of Paris. [joined the procession, which carried me down 
the Corso as faras the open space which surrounds the column 
of Antonine.” (pp. 295.) 


came £h-s wh, a cur nenes a iia inl _ 
“Passing through a succession of narrow and dirty streets, the 


carriage stopped, at length, at the foot of the staircase leading to 


the capitol. This staircase is adorned wit! 1 objects, that awaken 
interesting recollections. ‘The modern edifice, that occupies the 
site of ihe ancient capitol, isa performance of Michael Angelo, 
and unworthy of his genius. — it stands an equestrian stat- 


ue of Jilarcus Jlurelius, How COM POs ed and calm it appears, im 
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the midst of ruins that encompass it. Time, which has levelled 
about it the proudest structures of art, has not disturbed a single 
feature of its mild and majestic countenance. ‘The stoical gran- 
deur, that marks the aspect of this figure, is not more admirable, 
than the life, spirit and grace ef the horse upon which it sits, 
“March,” said Carlo Muraiti to it, “do you forget that you live?” 

“Upon this hill Manlius resisted the Gauls, and the Tarpeian 
rock, from which he was precipitated, is upon its borders; a few 
paces only separate the scene of his glory and his punishment. 
Behind the capitol was the forum; aud the ruins of temples, pal- 
aces and triumphal arches, which surround this hailowed spot, do 
not inspire any emotion so grand, as those excited by the recol- 
lection, that it was ence the chosen sanctuary of freedom, 
No object can exceed in moral grandeur that senate house, where 
liberty reigned, and upon the floor of which she expired. In 
sight of this senate house stood the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
three columns of whose portico are yet standing. It was to this 
that the sublime address of Cicero was directed, when unveiling 
to the senate the secret transactions of Cataline’s ruffian band, 
and anxious for the safety of Rome, he invoked the protection of 
her tutelary divinity.” (pp. 297--298.) 

“Few churches enjoy a prospect more beautiful and extensive 
than that which is seen from the eminence on which stands St. 
Pieiro di Montorio, It is sufficient in praise of this church to say, 
that Raphael painted for it the transfiguration, and that the paint- 
ings which adorn one of its chapels, were executed after the de- 
signs of Michael Angelo. ‘The master-piece of Raphael which 
was suspended over the great altar, has long formed one of the 
chief ornaments in the musce imperiale of Paris. Its arrival at 
the gates of Rome, was hailed with a lively enthusiasm, ‘He 
possession of Raphael’s most esteemed production excited more 
vivid emotions in this people than the liberation of their ety from 
the despotism of I'rance. The political greatness of Kome exists 
no more. No longer ambitious of governing the “orld, she is 
content to dictate to it the laws of taste; yet jeaous of that glory 
which her artists have acquired for her, she erishes as sacred 
every memorial oftheir fame. In the cour formed by the con- 
vent and the church, stands a beautiful ¥ttle temple of the Doric 
order, remarkable forits being a harPY imitation of the antique. 
Its form is circular, and its entabl«ture and domes are supported 
by sixteen columns of dark grote. Bramante was the architect. 
It is said to be erected upor the very spot, where Sf Peter receiv- 
ed from heaven the pal of martyrdom.” (pp. 307-- 308.) 

“In going to visit St. Peter's, I crossed the T'yber on the Ponte 
St. Angelo, The agures and attitudes of the marble statues, that 
adorn this brige, are beautiful and noble. The castle of St. 

' 
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Angelo, at its extremity, was the tomb of Hadrian, and the statues — 
and columns which formerly embellished it, were of the finest 
materials and most exquisite workmanship. It was converted 
into a fortress against the Goths, and, during the fury of hostilities, 
its sculpture and ornaments furnished the besieged with arms 
against the invaders. It has, since, occasionally afforded the 
popes a secure retreatin times of danger. At the end of the 
street on the left ofthe bridge, the church of St. Peter opened in 
all its magnificence. The sun of Italy illuminated its facade, and 
nature seemed pleased to shed upon this noblest work of man, the 
full effulgence of her brightest luminary. The two great foun- 
tains, that murmur perpetually in the piazza, and from which 
the water is discharged in so gaseous a form, that it mixes with 
the atmosphere, were encircled withrainbows. Before it an ob- 
elisk rose an hundred and thirty feet in height, and the colon- 
nade, on each hand which encloses the piazza, was an object as 
beautiful, as that te which it leads, was grand and imposing. L[ 
ascended the vasi steps before the church, and entered its vesti- 
bule, ‘The cicerone drew aside for me the curtain that covers the 
door, and I passed into the interiour of the church. I cannot 
evell describe the emotions of awe and delight I felt, at the en- 
trance of this glorious temple. It expelled every ignoble passion 
from the breast, and like the starry expanse, or the boundless 
ocean, inspired the purest and highest sentiment of the sublime. 
it is some time before these impressions are worn off the mind of 
the visiter, to leave it in a state sufficiently dispassionate, to ex- 
amine its beauties in detail. After he has surveyed the majesty 
and proportions of the wonderful dome, suspended , four hundred 
feet above his head, after he is satisfied with contemplating the 
matchless splendour of the great altar bencath it, he may then 
proceed] to examine, in succession, its paintings and tombs. 

The ieriour of St. Peter’s is one of the most sublime and bril- 
liant exhibivons of art that ever was presented to the senses. 
Architecture, }xinting and sculpture, here contend for the supe- 
riority; and theit rival masterpieces are brought into close com- 
parison. Its pictures are copies in mosaic, but the result of so 
much labor and patients, that the most critical eye is puzzled to 


discover the slightest devietion from the sublime originals them- 
selves.” (pp. 321-323.) 


“The Vatican which adjoins: %< Peter's, independent of the 
treasures which enrich its interior, poszesses within itself, all that 
can render it a desirable retreat to the snthusiast and voluptua- 
ry. From the windows of the gallery oftin Belyidere is seen 
one of the most extensive and picturesque views of Rome. The 
eye,after pursuing the windings of the T'yber, ana dwelling with 
aseyere pleasure upon sombre ruins, whieh like the colossal 
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shades that fancy conjures up at midnight, bear in their dark and 
faded aspect, memorials of their pristine grandeur, beyond, in the 
environs of the city reposes on the scenes of villa Borghese and vil- 
ja Medici. Fountains murmur in the adjoining court, and the 
breath of oranges and jessamines impregnate the air that plays 
along its porticoes and galleries. The deep silence which gene- 
rally reigns over almost every portion of this vast edifice, diffuses 
throughout a mysterious solitude, and almost makes the visiter 
believe he is surveying one ofthose magical palaces described in 
the tales of eastern enchantment. 

“Yet I would not be understood to praise the architecture of 
the Vatican, as regular and unexceptionable. In so vast a pile, 
extended and improved at differeut periods, by a succession of 
architects, Bramante, Raphael, Maderno and Bernini, there must 
exist that incongruity, which necessarily would arise out of the 
diversity of the taste and talents, of these different artists. Yet, 
however defective it may be in detail, the whole together is ma- 
jestic and imposing. 

«A superb Ionic staircase (scala regia) Jeads to the apart- 
ments and saloons ofthe Vatican: The sala regia, a vast au- 
dience chamber, communicates with the Pauline and Sistine 
chapels, the principal ornaments of which are the pictures of 
Michael Angelo and his scholars. Next in order are the Log- 
gie of Raphael, which open upon the court of St. Damasus. 
The galleries containing the inimitable performances of Raphael 
which were formerly open and exposed to the weather, are now 
protected from the changes of the atmosphere, by immense 
shutters ofglass. This great improvement, the Vatican is said 
to owe to the munificence of Murat, late king of Naples.” 


(pp, 526-328.) 


“The imagination makes a delightful transition from the 
paintings of the Sixtine and Pauline chapels to the Loggie and 
Camere of Raphael, from countenances distorted with pain or 
convulsed with horrour, to features glowing with the expression 
of celestial love; from gigantic and terrific forms, to figures of 
angelic grace. Thevertical position and size of the pictures 
of the Joggie render it difficult fora spectator the firsttime he 
sees them, to consider them with that minute attention they de- 
serve. They reveal new beauties every time they are examined 
and while the productions of other artists borrow from fashion 
or some other accidental cause a short lived glory, the perfor. 
mances of Raphael enjoy the possession of those unfading 
charms, which entitle their author to that crown of immortality, 
for the pursuit of which, he relinquished the more dazzling but 
less noble objects of his art.”’ (pp, 332.) 


“Canova, is undoubtedly the greatest of modern sculptors 
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and the only one, since Phidias, and Praxiteles, who appears to 
have inherited the head and genius ofthese great masters, and 
to have studied their works with the truest devotion. To Mich- 
acl Angelo, the praise of original genius Is due,and that sublime 
energy which he transfused into some of his pieces, can never 
be too much admircd. But with the excellencies, he possessed 
the <lefects of en original mind, In his attempt to reach that 
commandin: vigour of expression, t which he aimed, he de- 
parts too much from that ideal beauty, the essence of which, 
seems to consist in its freedom from all emotions of the pain- 
ful or violent kind. Low well this principle was known to the 
artists of the Grecian school,appears from the celebratcd statue 
of Niobe, in the Piurentine galiery, in whose countenance, the 
seein rs of maternal gricf are so skilfully exhibited, as not to 
mar its divine beauty. After Michael Angelo, sculpture in the 
hands of Berniniand his scholars, degenerated into affectation 
and mannerism. Michael Angelo aimed at the religious sub- 
Jime, and it must be confessed. that if his works have not the 
purity and grace of ancicnt sculpture, his conceptions have a 
srandeur, which it never reached. The school ‘of Bernini de- 
graded the art, by making it conform to the taste of a particu- 
lar nation, whilst Phidias and Praxiteles endeavoured to fix in 
heir immortal works, that universal and ideal form of beauty, 
which is almost too zrial for the imagination to seize, by re- 
fining it as much as possible, for every thing material and ter- 
restrial. To extract the essential elements of beauty from those 
adventitious circumstances, with which in nature and real life 
they are always found com! bined, is the office uf taste. Hence 
the gradual and insensible progress of this faculty in nations, as 
weil as s individuals, from the rudest efforts of design and carv- 
ing, to the transcendent performances of an Apelles or Phidias. 
The first of these artists :s said to have constell: ated in his firure 
of Venus, all the scattered rays of beauty, which in his time 
were to be found in Greece. The same observation applies 
with equal justice to the works of the statuary, in which is ecx- 
hibited, that pure and abstract conception of beauty, at which 


irre 
4 


ultimately taste arrives aficr a lone course of repeated experi- 
ment andabservation. Asthisis the point which fixes limits 
to its further progress, so here its degeneracy commences, after 
it has reached ies fast deeree of refinement. In the ornamental 


tt . st 


arts, as well as inthe severer sciences, cur ineffectual strug- 
eles to push the powers of the human mind, beyond the sphere 
of their natural stahgercec 3 reconduct it to barbarism and ig- 
norance, by a course directly the reverse of that, which leads 
human nature to its last state of meral and intellectual improve- 
ment. Nor is th ere any instance, which better illustrates these 
principles of taste, than the history of the art, of which we have 
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been speaking. Afier the lapse of many centuries, the genius 
of Canova hasrevived, with all its primitive charms, that pure 
and ideal form of beauty, for an account of whose growth 
and period of maturity, we must have recourse to the annals of 
Grecian refinement. 

‘sMany imagined that no sooner were the masterpieces of the 
Vatican transported to the, banks of the Seine, than the arts 
would follow them, but the unconquerable predeliction of Can- 
ova for the seat of his ear!y studies, and the seducements that 
were so long employed in vain by Bonaparte, to draw him to 
the capital of his empire, proves that besides possessing the 
great works of antiquity, Rome in the cye of an artist has at- 
tractions, which not all the opulence and splendour of the im- 
perial court could communicate to Paris. The chambers of 
the Vatican though despoiled of their most precious ornaments, 
still retained a sufficreut number of works of approved excel- 
lence, to enable it even after all the spoliations committed by 
the French, to endure a comparison with the galleries of the 
Louvre, and such statues as the Apollo of Belvidere, the Lao- 
coon, and the Antinous, had been so multiplied by means of ex- 
cellent copies, that their loss, except as a badge of the politi- 
cal degradation of their country, was never severely felt by the 
Roman artists. 

“The day of the restoration of the sublime originals themselyes 
to their ancient places in tlie Vatican, was marked by an event, 
not surpassed in interest, by any similar occurrence, since the 
revival of the arts. When their arrival near the city was apn- 
nounced, its artists and amateurs, accompanied by the principal 
ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries of the Roman state, and a 
great concourse of spectators, marched forth beyond the walls, 
to hail these exiled divinities, and to conduct them in all the 
pomp ofa triumphal procession, back to their natiye shrines, on 
the banks of the Tiber. 

‘Something there was, however, to shade the brilliancy of 
that day, nor were the public rejoicings on that occasion wholly 
unmixed with regret. The sunof Napoleon’s glory was setting, 
and the cannon of St. Angelo, that announced the arrival of the 
Pope, and the Apollo Belvidere, was the knell of his departed 
greatness!” (pp, 358-362.) 


“T have before remarked, that the policy of Bonaparte was 
hostile to the spirit of feudal copression. It is undoubtedly the 
object of a despotic prince, tocrush every thing that dares to 
raise its head above the level ofa base equality. I do not there- 
fore give the late emperour of France, credit for the relief the 
poorer classes have generally experienced in Italy, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of the authority, and influence of its 
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nobility. The contempt and hatred.which it is natural fora prince 
of arbitary disposition, to cherish for privileged orders in gene- 
ral, would have equally incited him to the ruin ofa virtuous, as 
of a profligate nobility, but when we consider the nature of the 
materials of which, in general, the Italian aristocracy is com- 
posed, and that if the ferocious features of their p:ogenitors are 
effaced, the milder traits by which they have been succeeded, do 
not redeem the faults of character with which they are blended, 
that even such banditti as the Orsini and Vitelli of ancient times 
whose destruction is considered by some politicians as_ the fair- 

est act of Cesar Borgia’s life, notwithstanding all the circum- 
aaeaia of bad faith by which it was accomplished, that even 
the predatory lives of these hardy condottiert exhihit some- 
thing more to be admired, than any thing to be found in the 
trifling or unmanly pursuits of these medern virtuosi, I do 
not think it need cost those who are sincerely interested :2 the 
welfare of Italy, a pang of regret, to see the power and influence 
of her nobility abridged, although, thereby, the arm of arbitrary 
power should be strengthened. 

I have already noticed the insatiable curiosity, which exists 
in It aly, relative to the government of the United States. The 
idea of an extensive country, flourishing and prosperous, to an 
eminent degree, in which hereditary monarchy, and an heredi- 
tary nobility are unknown, possessed peculiar attractions fora 
people, whom a lively sensibility to the oppressions, and a more 
enlightened view of the theoretical evils of regal and aristocrat- 
ic institutions, were awakening to the charms of liberty. It 
was easy to perceive, how much the example of this country, 
had contributed to unsettle, especially in the more thinking clas- 
ses of society, the ideas connected with reverence to nobility, 
and slavish obedience to kings. Hereditary monarchy and he- 
reditary nobility depend upon illusions, which the freedom of 
thinking of the eighteenth century has contributed, in a great 
measure, to dispel.: The American revolution, and the subse- 
quent eveuis in Europe, combined with the general diffusion of 
knowledge, have enlightened on this subject the mass of man- 
kind, throughout the civilized world. The late government of 
France has aiso had an important influence, in accelerating this 
change in public sentiment. In that government, talents of al- 
most every description were made, if | may be allowed the ex- 
pression,to gravitate from the lower to the higher regions ofthe 
state. Not only all the physical resources, but all its moral 
and intellectual energies, were pressed into its service. Whilst 
such a government existed, it must have largely contributed to 
weaken those props,upon which the old governments of Europe 
were forced to lean for support and conservation. These props 
were a: hereditary monarchy, and hereditary nobility. Inte 
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whatever country France carried hera ms, it was her object, as 
far as she could put it in execution, ‘o destroy the ancient noli- 
lity of the land, and to efface from the soil every vestige of this 
nature, which might serve hereafter as a rallying point to tlie 


“"l’be splendour of high birth was eclipsed by the lustre of the 
talents civil aad military of those. whe under the late dynasty 
were the founders of their own fortunes. The restless ombition 
and payne of mind, which was necessary to preserve the repu- 
tatien they bad acquired, and the prodigies of pone and valour 
display ed by many of these military adventurers, threw into the 

shade tha Aap ees: which is derived from a remote ancestry, and 

contributed to sink in the estimation of the mass of the people of 
Europ e, the raping vost of those, who had no other proof to éx- 
hibit oftheir merit, but the attestation ofa coronet, or the regis- 
ter ofan heralu’s office.” pp. 365. 

The ee ing is the notice taken by our author of the 
city of Padua, celebrated for having been the ancient seat 
of science ied the arts. 

“At length we found ourselves at the gates of Padua. celebrat- 
ed for its great antiquity, and once a conspicuous seat of learning. 
As we passed underthe arch cfits gigantic portal. and beheld 
the magnitude ofits ramparis, against which Pellona had so, of- 
ten stormed in vain “with : all her battering engines,” but the in- 
evitable fall of which the slow, yet irresistible operation of time 
was now preparing; the loneliness and silence of its narrow 
streets, thé sombre architecture of tis buildings, with their dark 
and heavy porticoes, we called to mind the scenes we had just 
passed, and regretted that we were now compelled to exchange 
for the gloom inspired by these objects, the pleasure aflorded by 
the views of the brenta. We alighted at the door of ap inn, in 
which we found excellent accommodation, and employed the re- 
mainder of the day in viewing the city anditsenvirons. A great 
city not peopled to its fi il ex tent, isa cheerless object, and the 


thinly populated streets of Padua, oi course, excited a train of 


melancholy feelings. itwas serious to reflect. how Padua had 
dwindled, while other cities grew and fleurished. It aflor eda 
still sadder subject for speculation, to see her reduced to a state 
so low in the midst of a country apparently so favoured and a- 
bundunt. Nor, could such reflections fail to lead us to the cor- 
ciusion, that until Italy be restored to the light of liberty, and 
feel the invigorating influence of one powerful ‘and protecting gov 
ernment,she must continue to experience the curse of poverty “and 
servitude. Itis thenature of a!l great cities toattract to them,the 
revenues of the distant provin« e-.and to drain them of their popula- 
tion,and when Venice was strong and prosperons.and extended her 
dominion over the neighbouring part ef italy, Padua must have 
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drooped under the shade of her greatness. But, if Venice shov @ 
now revive, Padua would be the first to feel the glorious influ- 
ence of her resurrection. Her wealth would flow up the canal 
of the Brenta, to animate and beautify the villas on its banks, 
and not as now, pass from the feeble hand of penury, into the 
vigorous and insatiable grasp of avaricious opulence. 

“Padua, even after its reduction to the yoke of the Romap 
power, was eminent for the riches of its commerce and its nume-. 
rous population. Of this the histories of Tacitus and Livy afford 
satisfactory evidence. When the lluns poured into the north- 

east of Italy, and death and desolation followed the footsteps of 

their leader Attila, part of the population of Padua, alarmed by . 
the fate of Aquileia, fled in consternation to the neighboring isles 
in the Adriatic sea, there uniting with the Veneti, a people 
dispersed along its border, and the inhabitants of Aquileia, they 
faid the foundations of the future greatness of Venice. 

“At the dawn of science and freedom,Padua became distinguish- 
ed among the other republics of Italy by her zeal for letters,and 
her devotion to liberty. But the atmosphere of free states is the 
clement of vigorous and aspiring talents, and there were not 
wanting in Padua, individuals who usurped the supreme autho- 
rity and exercised it withabuse. Yét these men, who trampled 
upon the liberties 6f their country, protected genius and encour- 
aged polite literature. Petrarch was patronised by Pandolphe 
di Carrara, and learning counts among its most zealous support- 
ers the Scaligeri family. In the fifteenth century Padua, altho’ 
she kept her own municipal laws, surrendered her political in- 
dependence, and yielded the ascendant to the rising genius of 
Venice. 

“Padua occupies an extent of ground about seven miles in cir- 
cumference, and at present contains from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand mbabitants. Though inferior to the majority of Ital- 
ian cities in point of architectural beauty, some of its edifices, 
however, are not undeserving of notice. The hall, for instance, 
of the palace of justice, is remarkable for its spaciousness, but 
rore so for itsimmense ceiling. three hundred feet long, and 
one hundred broad, extended over the head of the spectator 
without the support of columns _ It contains a bust of Livy with 
a Latin inscription, less remarkable for its elegance, than the 
strong and ardent admiration it evinces for the prince of histo- 
rians, who from some provincialisms in his style, appears to have 
beena native of Padua. The church of St. Antonio is a huge 
inis-shapen mass of architecture, but covered with the awful 
hoar of ages, even its deformity is venerable, and its gloomy and 
irregularaspect possesses a grandeur,which affects the mind like 
the dark and sullen majesty of winter. The embrowning effect 
of time on edifices, that have for centuries resisted, by their so- 
lidity, the power of the elements, rarely fails to obtain for them 
a place in our affections. The interior of St, Antonio is adorn- 
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ed with some paintings of Giotto, whose expression and colour- 
ing still glow through the dim veil of time. The shrine of the 
saint is hung on each side with votive offerings, and overloaded 
with other unccuth ornaments intermixed with the most beauti- 
ful sculpture. In the square before the church, stands an eques- 
trian statue in bronze of the illustrious general Gattamelata, by 
Donatello. 

“The church of St. Justina is a masterpiece of Palladio. The 
martyrdom of the saint, over the aliar,is bv Pau! Veronese. The 
effect of its elegant proportions is nota little heightened by the 
extreme cleanliness apparent throughout this vast edifice, and 
by the care which is employed in preserving its pictures and or- 
namentsfrom dust and discolorations. ‘The public piazza called 
Prato della valle, near the church of St. Justina, is remarkable 
for its beauty and dimensions, and the statuary, which adorns it, 
isa testimony of that liberality and devotion to the cause of let- 
ters, which I before remarked as eminently distinguishing the 
city of Padua. 

“The buildings of the university were designed by Palladio. 
Its halls of dissections, its gallery of anatomy, the extent of its 
philosophical apparatus, all correspond with the universal fame 
ef this institution. Belonging to this establishment is a botani-- 
eal garden, arranged according to the system of Tiournefort. 
The beauty of the season rendered irresistibly inviting a place, 
where the collected beauties of the whole vegetable kingdom, 
exaled their sweets and displayed their rival colours to the sun. 
The university of Padua dispensed liberal science, not only to the 
christian world, but to the Mahometan nations. The learning, 
fame and talents of its professors, and the number of youth of all 
ranks and nations, that resorted to it for instruction, obtained for 
it such a rank in the estimation of the world, as scarcely any in- 
stitution of learning, before or since,enjoyed. The walls of the 
arcades and porticoes are emblazoned with images of foreign 
and Italian heraldry, and this multitude of armorial ensigns, is a 
noble testimony of its former dignity and splendour. 

“My curiosity was alive to every circumstance, connected 
with this once flourishing abode of the muses. Here Petrarch 
studied the classic writers of antiquity, and Gallileo filled the 
chair of astronomy. Nor can there be any recollection associ- 
ated with it, more grateful to the mmd of an American, than that 
Christopher Columbus here studied the principles of navigation, 
which he afterwards applied to the suscessful prosecution of the 
enterprise, which has been productive of more glorious conse- 
quences to posterity, than that philosophical courage, which ex- 
pelled the mind of Gallileo into the regions of space, to explore 
the mysterious mechanism of the heavens.” (pp. 210--216. 

With one more selection we must close our extracts from 
the work under review. 
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“In the palace Barbarieo. is an unfinished Se- 
ryru-,* 1 ’ 


bastian—the jast of Titian’s works! 


or — cj” 2 
“pip Vi bile 


This final ei tort of a genius 


which has adorned the churches and palaces cf Venice, with so 
many splendid monuments of its creative power, is regarded by 
the Venet'aos with veneration and affection. 

we the apartments of this palace, the eye wanders « 


f ion of » etuces, and the transported beholder Gnds himself in 
eile: egio. of existence, surrounded by landscapes fairer 
than those of nature, and linman forms of higher bloom and nob- 
ler grace than any he has ever beheld. But when tothe mere 
beauty of external form and colours, aitr actions of : . moral kind 
are suneradded, and the pleasures ofthe imagination are blend- 
ed with those of the heart, the higher principles of our nature 


are touched and invigorated at the same time, that ihe pleasnt res 


of vision alone, aprear to be the object of the artist. Hence th 
influence which the higher efforts of painting have, in forming 
the moral character of a people, and hence the sublime gratih- 
cations which this art affords to a thonehtful and contemplative 
mind. Who, for instance, endued with a disposition of this 
kind. can contemplate Titian’s Magdalene, and not see painted 
in her features that profound grief which is the fruit of “‘ungov- 
ernable passions In a mind originally pure and exalted? Yet 

whie the heart feels the pctlslants moral of the picture, the eye 
dwells enchanted on the personal attractions of the fair penitent, 
the voluptuous swel! of he: qick som heaving with repentant sig!s; 
her countenance pale with sorrow wpe in all the dejection of 
grief more dangerously b pautifel, th: in when animated with plea- 
sure, and practising the Syren smile od seduction, 

“Titian’s Prometheus is an idea worthy of the author of the 
Inferno. Prometheus chained to avock with his feet in the aur, 
and his head down, writhing with LgOnY. is an Image of i fesinal 
desnair, conceived with as much stren verth of imagination as any 
which enters into the terrific visions ail Dante. 

“The most vigorous and astonishing escays of Tintoretto’s pen- 
cil, are displayed in the ealleries and apartments of the conftra- 


ternity of St. Roch. ‘Tintoretto. although an artist less chaste 


and noble in his concentions ban +m poss sessed,. however, an 
alventurous cenius, which redeemed its offences against taste, 
by dazzling and superlative cecotias i‘he pictures in this col- 
lection exhibit some of the most striking exe ellencies and defects 
of thismaster. In his massacre of the Innocents, the rules of 
persnective are violated; ap isa scene of horrour without dignity. 
Buf his great picture of the passion in the sacristy, is one of 
those miracles of art, whic! s criticism, and is a signal 
in striking the judgmeni blind, by 


instance of the farre of genius 
he Tey od vernowering lustre. 


“ihe \ enettans say, that Napoleon contemplated enriching 
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the gallery of the Louvre with this picture, but some difficulties 
occurring in the removal! of it,his intention wari eer carried into 
efect. The addition of this masterpiece would undoubtedly 
have supplied an important defect in the Leuvre, which con- 
tained no work of ine master strongly marked with the charac- 
teristic excellencies and defects of his style. 

“The magnificent staircase, here, by P alle .dio, can scarce] ly 
failio draw the attention. ‘It is ornamented on the — With a 
painting by Antonio Neri. The ideas of the geotewny re shaded 
wate an allegorical veil presenting to the eye a catia assem- 
blage of figures. It is sainnichedd by nore of the graces 0 { Titian, 
nol cut any of the striking or fulminating te auties of Tintoretto’s 
pencil; but it is peopled with a variety of fertines, over which 
is diffused a rich variety ofsombre and brilliant tints. Thegen- 
ius of pestilence, carrying on her shoulders a skeleton, does not 
create in the mind that emotion of sublime horrour, which is pro- 
duced by the contortions of Prometheus, or by the martyrdom of 
St. Peter, but it leads us to conjecture, what traits of ‘¢randeur an 

artist of taste and genius would have bestowed on this terrible 
personification. 

“In acitv so richin genuine specimens of the arts, we might 
expect to finda proportionable degree of zeal and industry evin- 
ced in theircultivation. Yet not withstandi ling the multitude of 
objects which Venice contains, to stimulate the genius and to cul- 
tivate the taste oi the artist painting and sculpture maintain here 
only a feeble and languid existence. Napoleon protected and 
encouraged them wherever they came within the sphere of his 
influence. A system of public instruction founded on true repub- 
lican principles, libraries and academies of art open to all ranks, 
affording to the most indigent member of society the means of 
li-eral improvement, were calculated to awaken in the mass of 


the people the dormant erergies of the mind. Now. that he no 
longer possesses those formidable means of annoyance, which 


fortune and valour placed within his grasp, there can be no he- 
resy. at least there can be no wae 1A n the doctrine, which ad- 
mits the regenerating influence of his government in those coun- 
vies, where it found human natere | in a state of debasement. 
The disappearance of his bust from its pedestal, in the public 
halls of painting and sculpture at Venice, was calculated to tn- 
spire with regret alover of the fine arts, and to rovse in the 
mind of the politicia a train of moral refiections, connected with 
the eventful period, during which Europe felt all the sa‘utary and 
all the noxious ialinaiane of his deminion; and to the phan it 
might suggest a striking illustration of the fugitive and perisha-- 
ble nature of human erandeur, if the fortunes of any imdividual, 
however conspicuous, was of importance enough to draw the at 
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tention, in a a revolution afiecting deeply the dearest interests of 
human nature. 
In the academy of the arts, I found a number of students en+ 
aged in sas nail oniden bail ti cercises, Some with crayons in, 
their hands sat before the Apene Belvidere, copying that divine, 
ficure; some were drawing the fea tures and head of the Laocoon, 
some modelling statues in clay, and exercising the first efforts of 
youthful invention. But rmhere was this race of artists to find 
the means of subsistence® was the question. A sculptor and 
painter must-have churches and palaces to adorn, and those of 
Venice are already filled with the productions of a former age, 
more propitious than the present to ee ee nor 
does there appear toexist any dis} vertion in the present gov- 
ernment to augment the city with new edifices, or in any Avay tp 
beautify and enlarge it. Suchav iew, perhans, may not much 
eamp the ardour of a juvenile passioa for distinction, but after 
oxpermence and ei ion begin ws correct the illusions of early 
eathusiasm, and a prespect preseats itself tothe artist, different 
from what the angy ine hopes “of youth had pictured, the gloom 
ef Gisappointment acting upon a quick sensibility and a warm 
Imacination, must tend to ae the sources of that creative 
fire, upon which the success of genius in all its higher efforts so 
mac's depends. Isawhere many an ingenious  Laesesang _ was 
nin ito experience a fortune similar to this, many tender 
» be crushed by the rude hand of adversity.” 
(pp, 170--176. 
aprise within our pages as much of this 
volume as practicable, has induced us to refrain from 
two ‘ling our readers, with as many of our own reflections, 
as we sould o herwise havedone. Iti 1S, however, for the 
bast,as it will afford those who have never read it, a more 
gatisfactor ight into the merits of the work. 


‘ . 
vo, vy rr, t\ marry 
BX Ue ors tv UUal 


We wille ude by congra Raney, our country upon 
: ng a, 


his valual ts epi riment of its literature e, 
end would not only heartily recommend it to the careful 
perasal ofall our patrons, but would be proud to see it upon 


: : } i" Pe ; Io r 
Ora ‘fof every Ainerican’s library. 
“ 
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ADVANTAGES OF DOGS. 
Lo the Editor of the Western Review. 


Sir—The humanity cf the Mahometans towards the brute 
Species is said to € xcecd that of Christia ins; but the citizens 
of your town,by the great regard which they shew toward: 
dogs, indicate an in .clination to redeem the Christian name 
from this charge. And judging from the number of those 
animals seenin your streets,it would be readily admitted that 
the inhabitants night compete not only with musselmen, but 
Gymnosoplhiists also, in their tenderness to the inferior ani- 
mals. Not however being disposed to set it dowa entirely 
to benevolence, and th inking that the — peeple must 
have some interest in maintaining so many apparently use- 
less mouths; I made ec quis jes and found that thse crea- 
tures answer many valuable purposes. ‘They as.ist in par- 
ental government by frightening children cut of the streets; 
they assail the little urchins when they appear abroad and 
prevent them from running from house to house on the 
idle pretence of going c on errands; and if some of them are 
worried, have their clothes torn, or are oe ten, 50 much the 
better,as it shews the spirit and watchfulness of the dogs. 

Further, slaves who cannot bold other ‘proper' iy, experi- 
ence some mitigation of their situation, by being allowed to 
retain these four-footed dependants. And fre: persons, 
whose mismenageinentand misfortunes have left them des- 
titute of those articles of property, on which the officers of 
the law may lay their hands, are also attached to these 
eanine friends. They, like the slaves, like to lave some- 
thing which they cau call their own, and which they may 
command at pleasure. Hence it sometimes happens that 
the number of dogs is greatest among slaves, and those frec 
people who are too poor to hold any thing else. 

Whilst enumerating the benefits arising from the resi- 
dence of the canine inhabitants of your town, we should not 
forget to name the pleasure afforded by hearing their bark-. 
ing,yelping and howling during the night. The great varie-. 
ty of their tones afford such innumerable chords and melo- 
dies, that they must furnish great gratification to musical 
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ears, particularly io persons of delicate consiiiutions, or 
those contined to a sick bed. _— deligiitful it must be to 
a lady worn away by disease, expiring for want of repose, 
j just falling into a ventie ink to have her ears assailed 
ait the dead hour of the night, when ail else is still, by the 
yelling, howting serenade, so often performed in your 


Again, it is highly amusing and moreover keeps you from 
falling asleep winist walking the streets, t0 be opened on at 
every corner by a motley colloction of “mun_rel, pup- 
py, whelp, ana hound and cur of low degree:” there is not 


much danger perhaps inthe case, you can usually escape 
having your flesh torn by the uni iad exertions of the owners 
buwling out,get out,{hey won't bite aad the dextrous us > of 


” 


your walking cane. But if in the conflict some overgrown 
uifl, more fierce than the rest, fastens bis sharp fangs in 
your persen, his owner is very sorry for the accident. 
hese creatures are serviceable in another point of view, 
which should be named; they are so successful in frighten- 
ing women and children that the citizens risk with great 
confidence on their sp peti and fidelity, and retire to 
- " leaving s their gates and doo rs unlocked. This makes 
ye ht fingered gentry sn le: they know how to make 
ai acquaintance with, and to con ciliate the friendship of 
the four footed ee iene ihis done,the road lies invitingiy 
open, and the t Hel be irs away what suits his taste whilst 


the owner sleeps in fane ied security. ‘Thus whilst a timid 
harmless visitor is in danger of attack, the accomp.ished 
knave is facilitated in his operations and escapes in safety 


Then these domestic quadrupeds are occasionally afilic- 
fed with an infirmity win a allords much amusement to tire 
people. When one of them is taken with the hydrophobia, 
vast entertainment is Phe d from his chase and destruc- 
tion, the erv of mad dog is raised, women and children fly, 
men and boys shout and pursue, guns crack, stones and oth- 
er missiles pour upon the dreaded creature until he is slain 
or falls exhausted by the fatigue of running; perhaps in the 


“ 


~ 

- 
— 

_ 


y 
race cows, horses, and other animals are > bitten, if not some 
of the human family.and the banefulinfection communicated 
which often proves fatal. Butthese hittle maiters must be 
endured when counterbalanced by so many important ben- 


efit wa 
There a ‘nne minor advaniages these brute fave rits 
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afford that are scarcely worth mentioning: by running inte 
your houses in dirty weather they furnish work for the house 
cleaner; and in their abundant friendship they put theie 
muddy feet on your clothes, and give encouragement to the 
Washerwoman. te bet. 3 

There were formerly some other employments for dogs. 
The butcher’s boys of this cou: try following the example of 
their brethren of the three kingdoms, celebrated for the re- 
fined and humane amusements of boxing and bull baiting, 
were in the habit of using these fierce little animals to tor- 
ment and torture innocent unoffending cattle; but they have 
become ashamed of their predecessors across the Atlantic, 
and are now satisfied to dispense with crvelty and simply 
slaughter their victims in the way least painfdl to the’ crea- 
ture 

I would add, tliat the use of pointers, spaniels,and hounds, 
as aids to man in the pursuit of game, seems to have been 
in a great measure discontinued since the repeal of the game 
laws. In England where none but the rich or priviledged 
order were allowed to kill hares, partridges, ac. that sort of 
pursuit beeame an object of honourable distinction, and 
wild fouls, &&. were more highly esteemed than domestic 
animals. But here, where all are allowed the free use of a 
gun and the liberty of catching partridges, killing rabbits, 
and chasing foxes, these occupations have fallerm into their 
merited contempt. It is thought now that there is but lit- 
tle more honour attached to chasirg a fox, than a hog; 
shooting a partridge or hare than in your cook’s wringing the 
head off a chicken or cutting the throat of a pig: and the 
game itself seems to have gone into discredit. When game 
Jaws exist, an artificial value is set on a woodcock, a par- 
tridge, a pheasant or hare; but in this country, they are not 
so highly esteemed as domestic poultry, nor do they sell so 
high in the ma:ket. Consequently the dogs who were the 
chief instruments of field sports, are no longer employed in 
that way unless by Europeans, or such of us as imitate them 
in that as in many other of their absurd practi¢es. However, 
the dogs themselves are not willing to relinquish an employ- 
ment so congenial to their natures, arid occasionally make 
nocturnal excursions into the neighbouring lands and most 
heroically slaughter whole flocks of sheep. The farmers 
do not always take this if good ‘part; but on #e contra 
vather illnaturedly observe that they would as soon ation 


Any 
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to raise sheep near a den of wolves as this dog harbor, as 
they vulgarly denominate your fair town. 

I understand that some of your selectmen or trustees 
were inclined to question the advantages of vaising dogs in 
town, and proposed to treat them rather asa nuisance; but 
it was found impracticable, the good people of the place 
would not consent to suffer the rights of dogs to be invaded 
and trainpled upon, and now they triumphantly traverse the: 
streets and bark ata selectman wherever they meet with him, 


oo oto 


Omnibus 
PUBLICA LIBERTATIS PROPUGNATORIBUS: - 


Nec non 
Studia humaniora Excolentibus, 
Munusculum hocce Poeticum, 
Diem Octavum Mensis Januarii,. 
Atque 
Bellicas JACKSONI Laudes, 
Numeris Sapphicis, 
Celebrans, 
D. D. Q. 3 
Ex Coll. Silvest. 2 S. WILSON. 
Idibus Septemb. § 


Aureus Pheebus roseis quadrigis 

Jam diem letum rediens revexit; 

Jure festivum, tenebris fugatis, 
Territa ab urbe. 


Mente se#va, namque acies feroces 

Britonum flammas meditantur urbi, et 

Aureum vellus, misere ac rapinas 
Arripere ardent. 


Surgit Aurora ex croceo cubili; 

Copiz hostiles simul et videntur 

Progredi ex castris, pedibus citatis, 
Dira minantes. 


Tmperat nostris animosus heros 

Prelio Jackson, vehementer atque 

Suscitat vires, acuitque Martem 
Pectore firmer 
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Arma nunc fulgent, litui strepuntque; 

Ordines vallo rapide propinquant: 

Clamor auditur; reboantque ripe 
Nobilis amnis. 


Impetum impulsi, sed inauspicatum 

Jam ter in vallum faciunt furore; 

Fortiter nostri ter enim repulsant 
Strage tremenda. 


Fulminat Jackson, tonitru vibransque, 

Diruit densas subito phalanges 

Hostium; sternitque duces superbos 
Impete vasto. 


Sic Pater Divum, nitido ex Olympo, 

Flammea dextra jaculatus ignes, 

mpiam turmam pepulit Gigantum 
Fulmine ad Orcum, 


Hostibus justo domitis triumpho; 

Urbe servata excidio nefando: 

Gloriam noster meruit perennem 
Lauriger heros. 


O beata Aurelia salva perstes! 

Hanc in eternum celebresque lucem: 

Concinant omnes memoresque grata 
Carmina Divis. 


ANNOTATIONES 
aliquot breves, currente calamo exarate, 10 tiruneulorum 
gratiam, heic seursum sunt adjecte. 


ir Accentuum seu tonorum notule, que, differentie aut 
discriminis causa, quibusdam verborum syllabis apponi 
solent, ubique in hac ode, ex necessitate, desiderantur; 
quia typographi nostrates Kentuckienses iis nondum utun- 
tur. 


Stroph. 1. Ver. 3. Festivum.] Si epitheton hoc lectort 
critico minus arrideat, legat cum Horatio, Od. 11. lib. 4. 
Solennem. 

Ibid. Tenebris fugatis.} Per Metaphoram, pro periculis 
mimantibus abactis; sicut Hor. Od. 4. lib. 4. v.40.  Fugatis 
Latio tenebris. 

Stroph, 2.v,2&4, Meditantur, ardent &c.] Tempore pre- 
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genti, pro imperfecto vel preterito, pleramque utuntur nor 
solum pocte, sed etiam oratores et historici; si quando res 
gestas graphice, aut vivis,coloribus depingere velint. Hee 
figura dictioms a quibusdam grammaticis Heterosis diciturs 
Enallages species. 

Stroph. 2. v. 3. ureum-vellus.} Tam audaces, et lucri a+ 
vidi, quam Ar.onaute, qui olim ad. rapiendum vellus au 
teuin, in Colchicem e Grecia profecti sunt. 

Stroph. 4. v.3. Acuitque Mariem.| Parat pugnam, vel ad 
pugnandum; vel acuit animum Martialem. Similiter Virg. 
An. 12. v. 108. H#neas acwit Martem, et se suseitat ira. 

Stroph. 5. v.4. Mobis amnis.{ Fluvius, Wississippi vulge 
dictus, qui urbem Novam Aureliam preterfluit; et ad cujus 
Tipas commissum est prelium, in quo Britannica agmina, 
Packenhamo ducta, perdomuit Jackson. [Sexto ldus Jan. 1815 } 

Stroph. 7.v. 1. Fulminat Jackson.|. Sic Virg. Georg. lib. 4. 
v. 500. Cesar dum magnus ad alitum Fulminat Luphratem bel- 
lo. Fin. 12. v.654. Fulminat /Eneas armis. Et ibidem v. 
700. Horrendumque intonat arnus. Sed verius, et pene sen- 
su proprio, bellateres hodierni, qui armis ignivomis, ac mag- 
no fragore detunantibus utuntur, fulminare ac tonare dican- 
tur. iris 

Stroph. 8. v. 3. Pepulit.| Per Enaliagen, simplex pro 
composito; pro depulit aut expulit. Similiter Virg. Ain. 9, 
v.519. Sed pellere vallo Missilibus certant: i.e. devellere eos 
vallo &c. 

Stroph. 9. v. 2. Servata excidio.]. Subaudienda est prepo- 
sitio ex, quam nec Euphonia, nec metram exprimi sinit. 

Stroph. 10. v. L. sdurelia.]  4urelia prenominata Nova, 
urbs est primaria Reipublice-Louisianens‘s, ad flumen mag 
num were” posita. — Angl New Orleans.. 

Ibid. v. 3. 4.* Concinant Carmnd Divis.| Pariter Tibet 
hb. 2 “Eleg. 5. vy. 10. Vectors laudes continuisse Jovi. 


THE BOAT-HORN. 


Oh, Boatman! wind that horn again! 

For never did the lambent air 

Upon its joyous bosom bear, 

So wild,'so sweet,.a strain.  ; , 

What tho” thy notes are sad, and few! | 

As cver simple boatman blew; “GOR 
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Yet could f Tist froin eve till morn 
Delighted, to the simptest horn. 

How oft,in Youth’s unctouded da 

I've strol!’d ly wild Ohio’s stz eat 

Murking its silv’ry billows play, 

Bright with the gud? § Fetiring beam! 

Vi hile some lone boatman from the deci, 
Musing on cuming stonnid and wreck, 
Pour’d his ¢oft numbers to that tide 

Where all bis hopes, his fortune ride; 

As if he woo’d the fickle wave 

From wreck and storm his bark to save. 

Delighted Nature drank the silv’ry sound, 

Enchanted Echo spread it far around. 
Hush’d was each murmur of the restless flood, 
And still’d each rustle of the lisVning wood—~ 

And e’en the frolic, thougiitless boy, 

Buoyant with hope and laughing joy, 

Who gamboil’d by the river’s side, 

And sported with the fretting tide, 

Felt somethin, new pervade his breast, 

Chain his light step, ‘and bush his jest, | 
Bent o’er the wave his raptur’d ear o 
‘To catch the sound far off and dear, 
Drank the sweet draught—but knew not why 
The tear of rapture filled his eye. 

And can lie now, to manhood grown, 

Tell why those notes, so wild, so lone, 

As on the ravish’d ear they fell, 

Bound every sense in magic spell? 

There is a tide of feeling given 

To all on earth, its fountain Heavens. 
Beginning with the downy flower 

Just oped in Florio’s vernal bower, 

Running each nice gradation ‘through, 

With bolder murmur, ‘atid with brighter hue; 
That tide is Sympathy! “ts fitful flow 

Gives to this ‘life its joy or ‘wo: 

JMusic, the masterspirtt, that can ‘move 

Its waves to'wur, or lull‘them into love; 

Can charm the starting'tear from Beauty’s ‘eve, 
And bid the heart of virtue ‘cease ‘to sigh;. 

€an cheer the dying’ sailor on the'wave, 
And shed bright ‘tales round the Soldier’s grave ; 
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Inspire the fainting Pilgrim on his road, 
And elevate his soul and thoughts to God!” 
Then Boatman! wind that Horn again! 
Tho? much of Soerrew mark its strain; 

Yet are its sounds to Sorrow dear! 

What tho’ they wake fond mem’ry’s tear? 
‘Tears are mem’ry’s sacred feast, 

Where Rapture sits a smiling guest. 


ORLANDO. 


THOUGHTS ON IMPROVEMENT, 


Suggesled to a siranger, who attended the Commencement of Tratx 
sylvania Unive: stiy, July 11th, 1821. 


_ O forthe touch that wakes Apollo’s lyre, 
The soul to rouse, and genius to inspire! 


My youthful muse might boldly then portray 
MPROVEMENT soaring on her venturous way, 


y 


q 

Unaw’d by danger, unsubdu’d by fear, 

Braving the Scythian there, the Indian here. 
Rearing her standard on the sea-beat shore, 
She peints the way to realms unknown before. 
The herdy mariner the call obeys, 

And, toss’d on ocean’s darkly-foaming waves, 
Forgets awhile his home, his wife, his child, 

Jn soothing dreams of treasure mid the wild, 
Where soon the aged forest’s shade will yield. 
To ivied bower and cultivated field. 

Nor does alene the simple cottage rise, 

Oft the true shelter of high destinies, 

As when on Palatine’s rough mount was nursf 
The robber-chief, of Roman kings the first. 

A busy throng, by one glad impulse led, 

Warm youth, and sober age with heavy tread, 
Survey the: infant city’s chosen site, 

And houses, towers, and temples spring to light, 
As sudden as the fabled teeth, when sown, 

Shot up to men, in Mars’ own image grown. 
Now mighty streams, and ocean’s emerald wave, 
Sail’d by the free, defended by the brave, 

Reflect Columbia’s towers, where (more than art) 
‘Vine feelings, social joys, glad hopes impart, 
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How chang’d the scene! Here late the savage yell 
Struck on the heart like dread funerea! knell. 


E’en in Hesperian wilds, IvpRovemMENT rears 
To Science’ self a shelter mid her tears, 

An altar, where her youthful votaries twine, 
With laurell’d wreath, the myrtle and the vine, 
Emblems of noble ardor, love, and peace, 
Which ne’er in Transyivania’s walls should cease 
In sacred bonds the alumni to engage, 

And win high honor for maturer age. 

Seek not, fair youths, in folly’s course to blaze, 
And meteor-like the vulgar herd amaze, 

Then leave behind a darkness worse than night, 
The wreck of mind, no star of hope in sight. 


All bail to thee, fair city of the west, 
By those its ATHENs call’d who love thee best, 
Who with prophetic fervour boldly trace 
The grove thy future Prato is to grace! 
To thee ’tis k:own, and by thy sons applied, 
W hose talents, learning, virtues, are thy pride, 
That names, with all their magic, ne’er impart 
Howe’er they fill the breast, or swell the heart,. 
High inspiration, mind’s creative power, 
Bright gift of Nature in the auspicious hour. 
Minerva’s city had far other claims 
Than walls Lycean, Academic names, 
To make her mourn her fall, or sadly gaze 
On the past glories of her better days. 
There Taste, exil’d from once fam’d Egypt’s land, 
In peerless state long held supreme command. 
Their fretted cornices and columns shone 
With art in our degenerate days unknown; 

- And the majestic Parthenon still towers 
O’er all the force of time and barbarous powers, 
{ts cella then adorn’d with trophies won 
From Persia’s king, Darius’ haughty son. 
Within its walls, the sculptor’s skill was seen 
From massy stone to call the godlike mien, 
To which, with one accord, we cede the place 
For manly beauty, symmetry, and grace, 
Rivall’d alone by her, of ocean born, 
Radiant as light, and lovely as the morn. 

VIATOR} 
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I never could delight to sing 


Of hostile armies meeting 
But love to touch the finer string 
Of fond companions greeting: 
Tell me no more of so Ider rs brave, 
Nor scorn my humble ditty; 
The soldier is a burt then’a slave 
bom | ul men must pity—= 


Or he’s 2 man with won brow 
Commanding sirict submissica? 
In either case, [calmly vow, 
I prize not t his c ondition. 


Let me enjoy but.F rie: idship’s smilé, 
Frank, fre e, and unaffected, 
d file 


And glory gain’d in rank an 
yibs neglected. 


his slory has no charms for ne: 
iO Sls Y cLi3 is enarms me: 
| i 


mind has never sought her. 
She’s foully stain’d with bloo od; for shs 
Is Mars’ unhajlow/’d daughter. 


I of your martial stories tire, 
Which talk of clanking armour: 
Than feats of war,1 value higher 


_— " . 
har Bey a i | yo 
Z::2 1aD07TS5S Of the iarmer. 


se,” the soldier crics 

“An Lov e's a bi oyi ish) eathens: 

Give me the band that death defies, 
There let me seek pro emotion: 

Your rural joys are but a song, 
A weakly woman's-storys 

Pd rather hear the drum beat strong 
That calls me on.to glory.” 


Well, soldier, go,.if such your taste, 
To fields of crnel slaughter; 

Where man the liie of man cam waste, 
\nd_ blood .ts spilt like water. 

Let me enjoy that milder glow 
you call a boyish notion; 

In vain your,battle-trump may blow 
To. bre: ak my sweet devotior. 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


Oon readers have been informed of the intended publication of anoth- 
er historical novel from the pen of the “Greae Unknown” of Scotland. 
This work, which is called Tue Pinare, is not yet published in America? 
and we are conscquently unable to furnish a review of it. We embrace 
however, the present opportunity to lay before our readers, as we have 
heretofore done in relation to other productions of the same author, 
some specimens of its style and manner,which have accidentally fallen in 
our way, as a foretaste of the rich repast, which a possession of the en- 
tire work will hereafter enable them to enjoy. 


“The daughters of Magnus Troil shared the same bed, in 
a chamber which had been that of their parents before the 
death of theirmother. Magnus, who suffered grievously 
under that dispensation of Providence, | ad become disgust- 
ed withthe apartment. The nuptial chamber was aban- 
doned to the pledges of his bereaved affection, of whom 
the eldest was at that period only four years old, or there- 
abouts; and, having been theirs in infancy, continued, 
though now ‘tricked and adorned according to the best fash- 
ion of the islands, and the taste of the lovely sisters them- 
selves, to be their sleeping room, or, in the old Norse dia- 
lect, their bower. 

It had been for many years the scene of the most intimate 
confidence, if that could be called confidence, where, in 
truth, there was npthing to be confided, where neither sister 
had a secret, and where every thought that had birth in the 
bosom of the one was, without either hesitation or doubt, 
confided to the other as spontaneously as it had arisen. 
But, since Cleveland abode in the mansion of Burgh Wes- 
tra, each of the lovely sisters had entertained thoughts 
which are not lightly or easily communicated, unless she 
who listens to them has previously assured herself that the 
confidence will be kindly received. Minna had noticed 
what other and less interested observers had been unable to 
perceive, that Cleveland, namely, heldalower rank in Bren- 
da’s opinion than in her own, and Brenda on her side, 
thought that Minna had hastily and unjustly joined in the 
prejudices which ltad been excited against Mordaunt Mer- 
toun in the mind of their father. Each was sensible that 
she was no longer the same to her sister, and this eonvic- 


fon was a painful addition to otber painful apprehensions 
Ag 
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which they supposed tl hey had to struggle with. Their 
manner towards each other was, in outw yard appearances, 
and in all the little cares by which aflection can be expres- 
sed, even more assiduous!y kind than before, as if both, con- 
scious thai their internal reserve was a breach of their SiS- 
terly union,strove to atone for it by double assiduity in those 
external marks of affection, which, at other time 8, when 
there was nothing to hide,might be omitted’ without infer- 
ring any Lonsequences. 

On the night referred to in particular, the sisters felt 
more especially the decav of the confidence which used to 
exist between them. s e proposed voyage to Kirkwall, 
and that at the time of the fair, when persons of every de-' 
gree in these islands sae ihere, was like co be an impor- 
tant epee: in lives usually so simple and uniform as 
theirs, and afew months ago Minna and Brenda would have 
been awake half the night, anticipating, in their talk with 

each other, all that was likely to happen on so momentous 
anoccasion. But now the subject was just mentioned, and 
suffered to drop. as if the topic was lixely to produce differ- 
ence betwixt them, or to call forth a more open display of 
their several opinions than either was willing to make to the 
other. 

Yet such was their natural openness and gentleness of 
disposition, that each sister imputed to herself the fault that 
there was aught like estrangement existing between them, 
and when, having finished their devotions, end betaken 
themselves to their common couch, they folded each other 
‘in their arms, and exchanged a sisterly kiss, and a sisterly 
good night, they seemed mutually toa sk parcon, and to ex- 
change forgiveness, although neither said a word of offence, 
either offered or received; ‘ant both were .soon plunged in 
that light and vet profor und repose. which ts o: ly enjoyed 
when s'cep sinks down on the eye of youth and innccence. 

On the night to w hic h the story relates, both sisters were 
visited by dreams, which, though vamed by the moods and 
habits of the Spe Satis a sirange general resemblance 
to each ths 

Minna dreamed that she was in ene of the most lonely re- 
sesses of the beach, called Swartaster, where the incessant 
operation of the waves, indenting e calcareous rock, has 
formed a deep halier, whieh, in the language of the isl- 
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and, meant a subterranean cavern, inte which the tide ebbs 
and flows. Many of these run to an extraordinary and un- 
ascertained depth ander ground, and are the safe retreat of 
cormorants and seals, whom it is neither easy nor safe to 
pursue to theirextreme recess. Amongst these, this halier 
of Swartaster was accounted peculiarly inaccessible, and 
shunned both by fowlers and by seamen.on account of sharp 
angles and turnings in the cave itself, as well asthe sunken 
rocks which rendered it very dangerous for skiffs or boats to 
advance far into it, especially if there was the usual swell 
of an islandtide. From the dark browed mouth of this cav- 
ern,it seemed to Minna.in her dream.that she bebeld a mer- 
maid issue, not in the classical dress of a Nereid, as in 
Claud Halcre’s mask of the preceeding evening, but with 
comb and glass in hand according, and lashing the waves, 
with that long scaly train, which, in the traditions of the 
country, forms so frightful a contrast with the fair face, 
long tresses, and displayed bosom of a human and earthly 
female of surpassing beauty. She seemed to beckon to 
Minna, while her wild notes rang sadly in her car, and de- 
nounced, in prophetic sounds, calamity and wo- | 

The vision of Brenda was of a different description, yet 
equally melancholy. She sat, as she thought, in her fa- 
vourite bower, surrounded by her father and a party of his 
most beloved friends, amongst whom Mordaunt Mertoun 
was not forgotten. She was required to sing; and she 
strove to entertain them with a lively song, in which she 
was accounted eminently successful, and which she sung 
with such simple, yet natural humour, as seloom failed to 
produce shouts of laughter and applause, while all who 
could, or who could not sing, were irresistibly compelled to 
lend their voices to the chorus. But, on this occasion, it 
seen ed as if her own voice refused all its usual duty, and 
as if, while she feit herself unable to express the words of 
the well known air it assumed, in her own despite, the dee 
tones and wild and melancholy notes of Norna of Fitful- 
head, for the purpose of chanting some wild Runic rhyme, 
resembling those sung by the heathen priests of old, when 
the victim (too often human) was bound to the fatal altar of 
Odin or of Thor 

At length the two sisters at once started from sleep, and 
uttering a low scream of fear, clasped themselves in each 
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other’s arms. For their fancy had not altogether played 
them false; the sounds which had suggested their dreams 
were real, and sung within their apartment. They knew 
the voice well, indeed; and yet, knowing to whom it belong- 
ed, their surprise and fear was scarce the less, when they 
gaw the well-known Norna of Fitful-head, seated by the 
chimney of the apartment, which, during the summer sea- 
son. contained an iron lamp well trimmed, and, in winter, a 
fire of wood or of turf. 

She was wrapped in her long and ample garment of wad- 
maal,and moved her body slowly to and fro over the pale 
flame of the lamp, as she sung lines to the following pur- 
pose, in a slow, sad, and almost an unearthly accent: 

“For leagues along the watery way, 
Through gulph and stream my course has been; 


The billows know my Runic lay, 
And smooth’d their crests to silent green, 


“The billows know my Runic lay, 
The gulph grows smooth, the stream is still; 
But human hearts, more wild than they, 
Know but the rule of wayward will. 


‘‘One hour is mine,in all the year, 
To tell my woes,—and one alone; 
When gleams this magic lamp, ’tis here, 
When dies the mystic light, ’tis gone. 


‘Daughters of northern Magnus hail! 
The lamp is lit, the flame is clear— 

To you I come to tell my tale, 
Awake, arise, my tale to hear!”’: 

Norna was well known to the daughters of Troil, but ii 
was not without emotion, although varied by their respec- 
tive dispositions, that they beheld her so unexpectedly, and 
at such an hour. Their opinions with respect to the super- 
natural attributes to which she pretended, were extremely 
different. 

Minna, with an unusual intensity of imagination, although 
superior in talent to her sister, was more apt to listen to and 
delight in every tale of wonder, and was at all times more 
willing to admit impressions which gave her fancy scope 
andexercise,without minutely examining theirreality. Bren- 
da, on the other hand, had in her gaiety, a slight propensi- 
ty to satire, and was often tempted to laugh at the very cir- 
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cumstances upon ‘which Minna founded her imaginative 
dreams, and, like all who love the ludicrous, she did not 
readily suffer herself to be imposed upon, or overawed, by 
pompous pretensions of any kind whatever. But eas her 
nerves were weaker, and more irritable than those of her 
sister, she often paid involuntary homage, by her fears, to 
adeas which hev reason disowned; and hence Claud Halcro 
used to say, in reference to many of the traditionary supér- 
stitions around Burgh Westra, that Minna believed them 
without trembling, and that Brenda trembled without be- 
lieving them. In ovr own more enlightened days, there 
are few, whose undoubting mind and native courage have 
not felt Minna’s high wrought tone of enthusiasm; and per- 
haps still fewer, who have not, at one time or other, felt, 
like Brenda, their nerves confess the influence of terrors 
which their reason disowned and despised. 

Under the influence of such different feelings, Minna, 
when the first moment of surprise was over, prepared to 
spring from her bed, and go to greet Norna,who,she doubt 
ed not, had come on some errand fraught with fate; while 
Brenda, who only beheld in her, a woman partially deranged 
in her understanding, and who yet, from the extravagance 
of her claims, regarded her as an undefined object of awe, 
or rather terror, detained her sister by an eager and terri- 
fied grasp, while she whispered in her’ ear an eager en- 
treaty that she would call for assistance. But the soul of 
Minna was too highly wrought up by the crisis at which her 
fate seemed to have arrived, toyermit her to follow the dic- 
tates of her sister’s fears; and extiicating herself from Bren 
da’s hold, she hastily threw on a loose night-gown, and 

. stepping boldly across the apartmen\ while her heart throb- 
bed rather with high excitement than with fear, she thus 
addressed her singular vis‘tor: 

““Norna, if your mission regards us, as your words seem to 
express, there is one of us, at least, who will receive its im- 
port with reverence, but w'tho 't fear.” 

‘‘Norna, dear Norna,” said the tremulous voice of Bren- 
da.—who, feeling no safety in the bed after Minna had quit- 
ted it, had followed her, as fugitives crowd into the rear of 
an advancing army, because they dare not remain bebind, 
and who now stood half concealed by her sister. and hold- 
ing fast by the skirts of her gown,—‘*Norna,dear Norra,” she 
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said, “whatever you are to say, let it be to-morrow. I will 
eall Euphane Fea, the housekeeper, and she will find yow 
‘a bed for the night.” 

“No bed for me,” said their nocturnal visitor; “tno clos. 
ing of the eyes for me; they have watched as shelf and stack 
appeared and disapeared betwixt Burgh Westra and Ork- 
ney—they have seen the Man of Hoy sink into the sea, and 
the Peak of Hengcliff arise from it, and yet they have not 
tasted of slumber; nor must they slumber now till my task 
isended. Sit down, then, Minna, and -thou, silly trembler, 
sit down, while I trim mv lamp—Don your clothes, for the 
tale is long, and ere ’tis done you will shiver with worse; 
than cold.” 

“For heaven’s sake, then, put it off till day light, dear 
Norna,” saith Brenda; “the dawn cannot be far distant; 
and if you are to tell us any thing frightful, let it be by day- 
light and not by the dim glimmer of that blue lamp.” 

“Patience, fool! said their nocturnal visitor. ‘Not by 


day-light : should Norna tell a tale that might blot the sun 
out of heaven, and blight the hopes of the hundred boats 
that will leave this shore ere noon, tocommence their deep 
sea fishing—ay, and of the hundred families that will await 
their return. The demon, whom the sounds will not fail to 


awaken, must shake his dark wings over a shipless and a, 


boatless sea,as he rushes from his mountain to drink the ac- 
cents of horror he loves so well to listen to.” 

“Have pit y on Brenda’s feats, good Norna,” said the el- 
der sister, ‘ ‘and at least pos pene this frightful communica- 
tion to another place and hour.’ 

‘Maiden, no!”’ replied Norna, sternly; “it must be told 
while that lamp yet burns. Mine is no day-light tale—by 
that lamp it must be told, which is framed out of the gibbet- 
irens of the cruel Lord of Wodensvoe, who murdered his 
brother and has for its nourishment—enough that it never 
came either from the fish or from the fruit! See it waxes 
dim and dimmer, nor must my tale last longer than its flame 
endureth. Sit ye down there, while I sit opposite to you, 
and pace, the lamp betwixt us; for within the sphere of its 
light the demon dares not venture, . 

The sisters obeyed, Minna casting a slow, awestruck, yet 
determined look all around, as if to see the being who, ac- 
cording to the doubtful words of Norna, hovered in their 


4 
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neighbourhood; while Brenda’s fears were mingled with 
some share both of anger and of impatience Nerna,paid 


no attention to either, but began her story in the following 
words. eh RK HH 


et ne 


: VALEDIC TORY. 

Tue present number,which completes the fourth volume 
ef the Western Review, terminates also the existence of the 
work. It is with regret that we announce our determina- 
tion to discontinue a publication, which we at one time 
fondly hoped wouid be a permanent repository of the nume- 
rous productions of the intelligence, and taste, and literary 
acquirements of the citizens of the west. The enthusiasm, 
it deed, with which we commenced this enterprise, has long 


since ceased toexist. Experience has taught us that our 
labours, valuat:le as they might appear to ourselves, were 
ef little importance in the public estimation, and that the 
literary efforts, which, we are proud to say, have received 
the favourable notice of distinguished scholars in other 
parts of our covniry, were contemned and deemed unwore 
thy of patronage at home. We have been well aware of 
the numerous defects of our little publication. It never as- 
pired toan elevated 1ank among the literary productions of 
the country. It has been the result of the disconnected ef_ 
forts of a few friends of learning, whose literary hours 
have been often broken in upon by the more essential and 
imperative duties of active life, and who have therefore 
been compiled frequently to disappoint the publisher at an 
hour when it was impossible to fill up the chasm in a man- 
ner satisfactory to himself. The work has for some time 
past been continued under circumstances peculiarly dis- 
. @ouraging. Many who promised fairly, and. who no doubt 
‘intended fairly, to rank among its liberal contributors, nev: 
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er. furnished a single article, and several others yielded only 
occasionally a reluctant essay to the oftem#epeated solici- 
tations of the editor or his friends. ‘The melancholy loss of 
~gome of our most industrious and enthusiastic co-adjutors 
threw the entire Jabor and responsibility upon a few irdivi- 
duals, and the numerous other cares and duties ‘by which 
those individuals have been surrounded, have prevented 
their devotion, so intently as they could have wished, to 
the interests of the work. We trust howeverthat our efforts, 
humble as they have been, and far as they have fallen short 
of our own desires and intentions, haveyyet been produc- 
tive of some good. If we have in any degree succeededin 
creating or fostering a literary taste; if we have to any ex- 
tent drawn out the resources of the scholars of the western 
country; if we have been instrumental in preserving,for the 
future historian and for the admiration of posterity, any of 
those*interesting narratives, which contemporaries only 
® Gould furnish, of the difficulties, and dangers,and almost in- 
credible deeds of heroism, that distinguished and ought to 
immortalize the early settlers in the west; if, in fine, we. 


have successfully repelled a single unjust aspersion cast. 


upon the American character, our exertions have not beeg 
in vain, and we have no cause to reyrct the existence, fees 
ble and short lived as it may have been, of the Western Re- 
wiew. 

We have only in conclusiog to express our hope, that the 
day may not be far distant, when the friends of literature: 
and science in the western country may feel more general- 
ly disposed to encourage literary efforts in their own com- 
munity, and when the public may, with more zealthan at 
present, afford to them that patronage, without which they 
cannot permanently succeed. 
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